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PUBLISHERS FANNOUNCEMENT. 


_—-e2e—-———_ 


- THe first half-year of the CoNTINENT is drawing to 
aclose. We have troubled our readers with very little 
concerning ourselves. 
not deal in promises. Then it was a new venture in a 
new field. Through the kindness of our patrons we are 
happy to say that its success is no longer a matter of 
doubt. We have demonstrated that an illustrated weekly 
magazine is a necessity to the American reader. It is our 
intention to make the remainder of this first year of the 
CONTINENT’S existence one of unparalleled attractions. It 
will contain :— 


I—The continuation of Julian Hawthorne’s splendid 
story, ‘‘ Dust,’’ now running in its pages. 


Il.— Judge Tourgée’s New Story, “HOT PLOW- 
SHARES,” now partly in type and to begin 
in No. 21. s 


Iil.—Serial Stories by E. P. Roe, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps - 
and W. M. Baker. 


IV.—Short Stories, Poems, Articles on Science, Art, Lit- 
erature and Politics, by the first writers of the land. 


V.—tThe regular departments of the Household, Art of 
Adornment, the Still Hour, to which will be added a 
department of Foreign Thought, Book Reviews, etc. 


VI.—The ConTINENT will discuss all social, literary and 
political topics which may be deemed of interest to 
its army of readers, both editorially and by contri- 
butions from our ablest pens and wholly without 
regard to sect or party. We do not believe that any 
party’s action makes wrong right. 


That we may be enabled to make OUR CONTINENT 
still more worthy of your approval and still richer in in- 
struction and entertainment, we ask every reader to give 
us enough of his or her time to secure us one more sub- 
scribers upon the following 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


We will send OUR CONTINENT, 
JUDGE TOURGEE’S STORY, until theend of the year (February 
15, 1883) for $2.00 if ordered before July 1; or we will 
send OUR CONTINENT until the close of the year, (Feb. 
15, 1883) WITH ALL THE BACK NUMBERS, for $3.00. 


Our supply of back numbers is limited, and the demand 
already indicated for ‘‘ Hor PLowsHaRreEs”’ will not justify 
us in promising back numbers after it begins. For this 
reason our Offer is strictly limited to orders received before 
July ist. 


When it is remembered that Our ConTINENT contains 
ONE-THIRD mere matter than any of the monthlies, and is 
not matched by any other magazine in the magnificent 
material we have secured for the second volume, it will 
be seen that this offer is one of unparalleled liberality. 

Some changes that we contemplate and additions to 
the corps of artists whose work has illuminated our pages, 
render it certain that its artistic attractions will be greatly 
enhanced. 

If our friends will work for us a little we will repay 
them many fold in the enhanced value of their own sub- 
scriptions. 

Remit by check or postal-order. 

Address all communications to 


OUR OONTINENT, Philadelphia, Pa. 


At the outset we said we wouid | 


beginning with | 
| him by the critics of the poem but rather the reverse. 


| veloping with that certainty and completeness of detail 
| that marks his best work and stamps him one of the 








_in the Federal army at the outset, several months in 





Mr. HAWTHORNE’s excellent serial, ‘* Dust,” is de- 


first of American novelists. 





WE are sorry to have our readers miss a single in- 
stallment of that breeziest of all architectural series, | 
“The House that Jill Built,’ but by some sort of mis- 
adventure it happens not to be ready for the printer’s 
hands in time. We suspect that Jill has had so much 
trouble with her friends’ advice that she hardly knows 
what todo next. It may be, however, that there has 
been a family quarrel and Jack has finally determined 
to assert himself and have his own way. We shall see. 





JUDGE TOURGEE’s new story, ‘‘Hot Plowshares,”’ 
will follow the conclusion of ‘‘ Noon Hill Place,”’ begin- 
ning in No. 21. The first installment is now in type. 
The story embraces a range of types almost entirely 
new, and covers a period of American history hitherto 
so untouched by the novelist as to excite surprise as its 
richness in material is unfolded in ‘‘ Hot Plowshares.”’ 
Every admirer of ‘‘A Fool’s Errand” should secure 
the first number. Already we have a very large num- 
ber of new subscribers, and the prospect is that even 
our large edition will be exhausted in a few days after 
its publication. Send in your subscription or leave your 
order with your newsdealer at once. See our special 
terms for back numbers, in another column. 





The Irish Situation. 


THE Irish question is giving the Gladstone govern- 
ment another illustration of the folly of extending cle- 
mency to the unrepentant. The attempt to conciliate 
organized aggression is always a failure. When the 
battle has once been joined the only way is to push it to 
an end. What would be spurned with scorn by the 
hopeful revolutionist is sure to be accepted with grati- 
tude by the overthrown conspirator. Mr. Gladstone’s 
great defect as a ruler is that he cannot realize this 
truth. What he has done and proposed is only a part 
of the accumulated balance of justice due to Ireland ; | 
but his policy of treating with unlawful and threatening | 
organizations, undoubtedly led to the assassinations | 
which have shocked the world. Justice long delayed is | 
a dangerous explosive. That the end is near, or the 
climax reached, no one is weak enough to suppose out- 
side of England, or even outside the most ardent sup- | 
porters of the government there. Even since the assassi- | 
nation of Lord Cavendish and Secretary Burke, an act | 
sufficient it would seem to convince any one of the folly | 
of conciliation, the government has brought ina measure | 
which, though coupled with a most stringent Coercion 
Act, cannot but be regarded as a concession to unlawful 
violence. In some respects this Irish revolution pre- 
stnts a striking resemblance, and in others a curious 
contrast, to the Kuklux movement at the South from 
1867 to 1874. The intelligent American observer must 
look upon this movement and watch for its outcome 
with added interest on this account. 








A Criticism Answered. 

SEVERAL of our contemporaries and some of our cor- | 
respondents have manifested considerable displeasure 
on account of the poem entitled ‘‘ Memorial Day” which 
appeared in No. 13. One of our readers says that “‘if 
the CONTINENT is.to be the mouthpiece of such unre- 
constructed rebels as the author of that poem evidently 
is you need not send it to me any more.” The others 
have not gone so far but are evidently hurt at what they 
deem an expression of unsound feeling with regard to | 
the recent war. We have no apology to make. The 
poem was written by the editor of the CoNTINENT to 
be read on the occasion of the decoration of the graves 
of the Confederate dead, and contains what he believes 
should be the proper sentiment of the Southern people 
for the heroes of the Confederate side. He does not 
know whether he is sound on the questions underlying 
and growing out of the war or not but of one thing he is 
sure: he is not predisposed to the view attributed to 


He saw the war from the inside ; was a private soldier 


Confederate prisons and still bears the unpleasant re- 
minders of a service which was earnest if insignificant. 
For fourteen years after its close he lived among those 
whose best sentiment the poem is intended to reflect. 
He may be entirely wrong, but he has an intense pride, 
as an American, in the achievements of those men, has 
a profound pity for any ex-confederate who cannot en- 
dorse the sentiments of the poem and an unfathomable 
contempt for any man who would have them feel other- 
wise. 
ALBION W. TouRGEE. 





Education for Women. 

A contributor sends us the following article upon a 
question that is now attracting almost universal atten- 
tion. It is intended as a reply to Dr. Magill’s article 
upon the same subject, and sets forth with no little force 
the objections to co-education of the sexes.—[ED. ] 


I NOTICED an article in ‘‘OurR ConTINENT” some time 
ago by Mr. Magill, in support of the co-educational system, 
in which he sets forth that woman is able to accomplish as 
much as man, and should therefore be educated in the same 
manner. That woman is able physically and mentally to 





pursue the same studies as man, has long been conceded both 


in this country and in Europe, and the question of the pre- 
sent day is, I think, not so much ‘“‘ Is the co-education of the 
sexes harmful ?’”’ as “‘Is it beneficial, and if so, in what 
way?’ I think a separate training, suited to the future 
calls upon the boy and girl, infinitely preferable. First, a 
boy’s education is to fit him for the active business of life ; 
a girl's education is not required to render her capable of 
fighting in the world, but to adorn her home, and if she 
devotes, as so many girls in this country do, years to the 
study of abstruse subjects, she does so at the expense of 
time which might be profitably employed in the acquire- 
ment of accomplishments which are ever sources of plea- 
sure, and should render her as independent in case of mis- 
fortune as a severer training. 

Secondly, as to the influence of co-education on the cha- 
racter. Education is not alone the communication of 
knowledge during a given number of years, it is a leading 
forth, a training of the mental powers, a preparation for 
the business of life, and as long as the paths of men and 


| women differ surely a different preparation for each is ne- 


cessary. Woman’s natural sphere is her home, and surely 
an education among her own sex, directed by some wise 
woman with special reference to her future destiny, will 
best fit her for that sphere. ‘That the influence of the 
sexes upon each other socially, under proper regulations, 
is beneficial in a high degree,’ I do not doubt, but let 
the intercourse take place irrespective of their educational 
career. 





Literary News and Notes. 


Oscar WILDE is reported to be on the point of writing 
a book on the education of children. 





Ourpa’s volume of stories written for the little Prince of 
Naples is to be republished by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Wat WuirTMan defends himself in the last number of 
the North American Review against the charge of immo- 
rality. 


M. Lovuts Buanc is making ready for the press a com- 
plete edition of his works, edited in the most careful 
manner, 


A copy of the “‘ Mémoires de Sully,’’ once the property 
of Louis XV, was sold in Paris not long ago for $1020, and 
could easily have brought a larger sum. 


TuE fortune already made from his books by Alphonse 
Daudet is to be increased by his autobiography, for which 
twenty cents a line is paid by the publishers. 





Forty per cent. of the works printed in Germany in 1881 
were in Latin type or “‘antique,’’ and while Prince Bis- 
marck thunders against the innovation, average people 
rejoice. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD will lecture at Cambridge some 
time in June on “Literature and Science,’’ and there is 
already a flutter of expectation as to what the master 
critic may choose to say. 


Hoveuton, Mirruin & Co. will soon republish a book 
by the Rev. T, Mozly, an Oxford man, who after long ex- 
perience has written ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College and 
of the Oxford Movement.”’ 


TuHE ‘History of the Union League of Philadelphia’”’ 
has been written by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, who 
spent a winter in Philadelphia for that purpose, and will 
be published by subscription by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
the price being $5.00 per copy. 

Miss Amy Fay’s ‘‘ Musical Studies in Germany”’’ have 
been translated into German, and appear in that country 
with the publisher’s imprint of R. Oppenheim, Berlin. 
Its American publishers, Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chi- 
cago, announce among other publications a new and large 
edition of ‘‘ A Nihilist Princess,’’ as well as one in paper 
covers. 


Tue Rev. J. H. Ward, of Boston, is preparing a memo- 
rial volume on Emerson, containing a great deal of per- 
sonal matter. Mr. Emerson’s lectures in the Harvard Uni- 
versity courses are mostly unpublished. His literary 
executors will give to the public whatever matter in them 
has not already been used by the author, and portions of 
his journals will also be printed. 


A RARE MS., supposed to have been compiled by one of 
the tutors of the unhappy Dauphin of France, and to have 
been hopelessly lost, has just been found in a chest of rub- 
bish in a French chateau. It is a resumé of the biographies 
of several kings of France down to the time of Louis XV, 
and was carefully secreted on the person of the Prince 
while he was imprisoned in the temple. Tlie margin is 
filled with notes in his own handwriting. The MS. fell 


into the hands of the Duchesse d’Angouléme, who gave it _ 


as a souvenir to one of the Chautereine family. 


Marion HaR.anp is an indefatigable worker, and one 
in whom the quality of the work accomplished has grown 
clearer and finer with each new venture. Of late years her 
‘Common Sense Series’’ has made her a household word in 
thousands of families, and ‘‘ Eve’s Daughters, or Common 
Sense for Maid, Wife and Mother,’’ just published by John 
R. Anderson & Co., of New York, is of more genuine 
value than anything written for popular use, by far more 
scientific authorities than the author in the least claims to 
be. Every maid or wife in the land would be benefited 
by the hints and instructions of a book which while out- 
spoken and full is yet so delicately and wisely written as 
to be not only an unquestionable authority but a witness 
to the earnest heart and mind of the writer, who deserves 
the gratitude of all women for a true woman’s true word 
in their interest. 
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TWO PICTURES. 


I 
THE story runs, that once an artist came 
Before the greatest master, all elate 
With ardent glowing hope, that soon or late 
His name might shine upon the page of fame. 
Three snow-white lilies fresh with morning dew 
Stood on the master’s desk. ‘‘ Take these, my son, 
And paint them trve to nature, one by one, 
But let one-half the white be heaven’s own blue !’’ | 
Now it were naught to grasp the blue of heaven, 
And mingle with each petal’s gleaming snow, 
Then emerald leaf, and bid the canvas glow ; 
- But, “‘ true to nature,’’ was the mandate given. 
A thought flashed o’er him—paint a vase of blue 
And send the golden sunlight streaming through ! 


“Well done !’’ the master said ; “‘ your skill is shown ; 
Henceforth your name shall stand beside my own !”’ 





" 

A poet youth, whom disappointment’s fang 
Had sadly torn, this old-time story read. 
‘* My inspiration this shall be,’’ he said. 

“* Brave, earnest labor shall subdue the pang.”’ 

And 60, fair pictures were conceived again, 
And rays of thought were blended. Truth the blue, 
With love’s prismatic colors streaming through, 

On flowers of hope that spring from ground of pain. 

Then, swift of step, the master’s home he sought, 
Joy holding him entranced. ’Twould please the sage, 
For soul and heart were on the glowing page. 

Alas, ’twas but the eye of scorn it bought ! 

‘* Nay, come not near,’’ he said in accents cold, 

‘** Youth is not manhood-—youth is over bold !’’ 


** Then all is lost !”’ the tearless youth replied, 
And on the very threshold sank and died. 


Il 

Beside his tomb there stood in after years, 

A brother bard of noble heart and mien, 

Who felt for others in their joy and pain ; 
And bending down, his cheek all wet with tears, 
He said, ‘‘ How might that soul have blessed mankind 
Were not men’s eyes to living genius blind !”’ 
And as a solace to the heart bereft, 
Upon the marble these grand words he left : . 


‘*To the quick brow Fame grudges her best wreath 
** While the quick heart to enjoy it throbs beneath ; 
‘*On the dead forehead’s sculptured marble shown, 
** Lo, her choice crown—its flowers are also stone !”’ 
Mrs. J. OLIVER SMITH. 





Behind the Scenes. 


BY JEFFREYS RALSTON. 


“Tama Trustee for Beauty.” 


DiFFicuLty is seldom experienced in distributing the 
leading parts of a play. Deep in most hearts is the con- 
viction of the ability to play anything on short notice, 
from blandlet to a farce. But the minor réles are full of 
thorns, and in self-preservation should be offered only to 
one of three people—a mild person, generally willing to 
oblige ; a magnanimous person, more anxious for the suc- 
cess of the play or of the charity than for self; a very 
clever person, willing to commence, as on the stage pro- 
per, by hard study and a small beginning. The best ama- 
teur actress of my acquaintance was of this third class. 


“ The purpose of playing, both at the first and now, was 
and is to hold, as it were, the mirror up to nature; to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his form and pressure.”? 


Before the first rehearsal each actor should read, not 
skim, not simply his own part but all the others, and that 
more than once. For the time you are to be quite another 
man or woman from your present self, but that is not all ; 
you have also entered into relation with a whole circle of | 
other ideal beings, and you need to know them; what | 
you are to them and they to you; what it is reasonable 
that they should think about you and you about them. 
What you might call the proportion of the play should be 
the first object of your study. In it is the right conception 
of your part, and it sets the key for all your gestures, in- 
tonations and facial changes throughout. 





“You speak all your part at once, cues and all,”’ 


The first rehearsal is better done book in hand. The 
‘*business,’’ the various ehanges of position and by-play 
with different objects is a most important part of the scaf- 
folding, and should he learned by reading and following | 
the various directions given in their order, till there is a 
rough sketch of the whole outlined in each person’s mind. | 


6 First count the cost.” 


As far as possible laughing, comment and conversation 
of all kinds should be avoided during rehearsals, and 
emphatically there should not be dancing afterward. And 
let not this rule be thought too severe or needless. It is 
suggested by along and successful experience in amateur 
theatricals, in which ic b~s always been rigidly enforced | 
and cheerfully obeyed. Like business, the drama is the 
drama, and will be had on no cheaper terms than hard, 
honest work. The doctrine of many and hard-working re- | 
hearsals is not popular I know. But ask yourself—the | 
method of an Irving or a Sothern, of the Theatre Frangais | 
or of Wallack’s is the method of the artist, the scientist, 
the lawyer, the financier—wundivided attention and patient 
study. They all obey the law by which earnest work is 
made the root, persistency the stem, true pleasure the 
blossom and success the fruit. If you are to set aside this 
working standard by what will you be guided? The com- 
pliments and assurances of your friends? Alas, everybody | 
knows that amateur theatricals are relegated to the same 
moral domain as umbrellas, and can no more be lied about 
than cherry trees. A congratulation is as conventional as 
a good morning. If a play is worth doing at all it is | 
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worth doing well, and however amateur ignorance may 
propose to wave flags from Mont Blanc without taking 
the trouble to climb, experience knows that it is only to be | 
done well by hard study. 


‘“* The race is now, not by the individual oar, but by the 
individual Four.”’ 


Acting is a joint stock affair. However perfect you may 
be, there is also to be acquired a certain readiness for the 
other actors, an adjustment of each to the other’s method. 
You must learn to pull together. 


‘*O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us !’? 





But since the Pow’r denies, consult your looking-glass. 
Rehearse before it. Look to see, if before speaking, the | 


Soreshadowing of the speech in the face, that comes in real | 


life, comes in your own—an important point this ; also, if 


| your expression, while you are speaking, follows and 


changes with your talk as the shadow does the figure. It 
should be so. Also think if you would hesitate before an- 
swering, or in the middle of your speech—-whether here 
you would light a cigar, or walk away, or there button a 
glove, or twist a fan. The ‘“‘lines’’ of your part are only 
the rough sketch. It is you who must fill them in and 
give them coloring, point and depth. 


‘¢ Suit the action to the word, the word to the action. 


Few amateur actors ever act below the chin. The twist 
of the shoulders, the jerk of the head, the spasmodic or 


| indifferent action of the hands, the ‘‘ give’’ of every line in 
the figure that instinctively accompanies action in real life 


should be studied carefully. 


N. or M?”? 


A play is not a catechism, or a ‘‘ cue’’ a question to be 
answered as rapidly as possible. Cultivate deliberation ; 
not a drawl or a dawdle; the deliberation of real life in 


~* What is your name? 


| which we think, frown, smile, hesitate while talking. A 


play is a condensed novel: hence ‘‘real life” is always 
your model. A prompter shouid never urge an actor by 
supplying the word hastily. On the contrary it is much 
better to let it be understood that from the very first there 


| will be no prompting, except in the most extreme need. 


Apropos : one actor should never prompt another during 
rehearsals. It is a monstrously bad idea, and should never 
be tolerated. 


** Do you know what it is to long for whirlwinds, and have 
to do the best you can with the bellows?” 


Moodiness is the Scylla, overacting the Charybdis of 
amateur actors ; and most clever young amateurs are swal- 
lowed up in Charybdis. Remember! Nothing on earth 
is sO wearisome as an action and voice constantly over- 
strained. A ‘‘crisis’’ is effective and dramatic, or wildly 
funny, because it comes seldom and makes a contrast to 
the general run. No one wishes to be kept mentally wink- 
ing, by a lightning-like play of ‘‘effects.”” Absurdity is 
not self conscious, despair is apt to be dumb, anger is often 
low voiced. Keep your part down to the key set by the 
play and the general pitch of real life. 


*“*What a dust do I raise!’ 


Much public criticism paralyzes the sensitive and rouses 
the stubborn and conceited to defiance. But every one is 
very Willing totry a few private rehearsals with the manager 
alone, and experience proves such a system invaluable. 


‘** Do not speak to the man at the helm.”’ 
The stage manager once chosen, let the manager man- 
age. It is a difficult, delicate and sometimes thankless 


position. The manager, from his or her position, is much 
better able to judge of the general effect than you. Say as 





the bulk of our limited amusement fund? And is it not a 
healthy instinct, that popular instinct, that delights in it, 
makes much of it and finds in it a remedy and a rest ? 





Personals. 


A MONUMENT to Chief Justice Chase is to be erected in 
Cincinnati, and the remains of the statesman are to be 
removed from Washington to this point. 


Mr. Darwin felt a deep interest in the new Free Edu- 
cation League of England, and one of his last acts was to 
endorse its programme and to make liberal subscription. 


TuE Prime Minister of Spain, Senor Sagasta, is a very 
energetic and impassioned speaker, and usually raises a 
storm in his long speeches in the Cortes. His eyes are 
small, but bright and keen, and his dark face is a maze 
of wrinkles. 


HARDLY a literary man of the present century has 
passed from memory with more completeness than 
Bulwer, and it is quite time for the “ Life,” the earlier 
volumes of which are said to be nearly ready, his son, 
Robert, Earl of Lytton, being busily engaged upon them. 





DaNTE RossErTt in his youth was one_of the most bril- 
liant of talkers, and an enthusiastic admirer of Shelley 
and Keats. Impetuous and with small respect for estab- 
lished reputations or established anything, one of his 
favorite descriptive epithets for a most respectable painter 
was Sir ‘“‘Sloshua’’ Reynolds. 


FORTY-EIGHT years and only down to the election of the 


| first President, and yet at eighty-two, with this record of 


| Mexican War and possibly even the Rebellion. 


| almost with worship. 





much to yourself and to the others, and even though you | 


doubt and are discontented ‘‘don’t speak to the man at 
the wheel.” 


** Midas has ass’s ears.’ 


A rule, that none of the company shall criticize the re- 
hearsals during their progress, is not only Christian and 
kind-hearted but good dramatic common sense. Tell the 
reeds and they will tell the wind—and—“‘ the wind bloweth 
where it listeth.”” 


** Could it be possible there was any ‘ Fancy’ in them de- 
manding to be brought into healthy existence?’’ 


| 
If asked why this solemn earnestness about the cultiva- 


tion of what is at best a trifling and frivolous taste it 


| seems to me that the epidemic taste for theatricals and 


the Banyan-like growth of amateaur theatrical associations 


| over the country is a healthy and much-needed supply for 


a universal demand. Apart from the other very evident 
reasons that make us a sad and serious people, railways 
and the telegraph have brought us so close together that, 
whether we like it or not, we are made to realize ‘“‘that of 
one blood are all the nations upon earth.”’ The whole 
creation groans and travails together, and however hard 


or thoughtless we cannot altogether escape its throes, and | 


to a certain extent are forced to agonize with it. Our 
happy sectional ignorance is quite put away from us, 
Everywhere men groan, struggle, die, cheat and are 
cheated, are victims or oppressor, and we know it. The 
sighs and complaints of the whole human race are forever 
sounding in our ears. The hard hand of the time is heavy 
upon us. Medicines are powerless for the brain and nerve- 
wear, the heart-weariness of it all. But the drama exer- 
cises unused spiritual muscles, leaving those daily worn 
and used to rest meantime. It obliges you to laugh as if 
there was no grief. It silences the creak of small cares 
and stops awhile the grind and worry of daily frets, in 
deep sympathy for larger passions in other men and wo- 
men, and so restores the mental balance. Is not the drama, 
then, a moral and mental tonic? an intellectual addition 
to the two stock articles, dancing and eating, that make | 


work behind him, Mr. George Bancroft hopes to reach the 
He is one 
of the most painstaking of authors and often rewrites 
whole sections which do not satisfy his critical sense. 

PROBABLY no stronger compliment has ever been paid 
any modern painter than that implied in the action of two 
Continental governments. The horrors of the battle-field 
are so vividly portrayed in Bulow’s paintings that in Russia 
their exhibition was forbidden, while in Berlin, only a 
trifle less despotic, the military authorities forbade any 
soldiers to visit them. 


THE latest departure of the esthetic school is in Mr. 
Whistler’s walking-stick, six feet long and the diameter 
of a lead-pencil, but amply sufficient, we are to infer, to 
sustain the sublimated essence of artist or critic that will 
handle it. It is poised delicately between the thumb and 
finger, and Mr. Whistler announces that he intends it 
shall become historical, as his own invention in walking- 
sticks. 

A CHARACTERISTIC story of both Emerson and Theo- 
dore Parker has been revived since the former’s death. 
The two friends were walking together in Concord when 
a well-known leader of the Second Adventists rushed up 
to them crying in great excitement, ‘‘The world ceases at 
midnight!’ ‘‘Well,’’ Parker answered calmly, “I am 
not concerned ; I live in Boston.’”’ ‘*As for me,’? Emer- 
son added, with equal composure, ‘‘T can get along with- 
out it.”’ 


No public man has a more ardent personal foliowing 
than Alexander H. Stephens, whose neighbors regard him 
An amusing illustration of this is 
found in a recent story of his alterations on his house 
several years ago, when every house-owner in Crawfords- 
ville decided his amendments to be constitutional and set 
about repairs upon their own. Since that year not a nail 
has been driven in the village, nor will it be until Mr. 
Stephens again orders in carpenters and builders. 

THE popular belief that a stupid son is the necessary 
sequence of a brilliant father is daily disproved, one of 
the iatest instances being that of Waldo Story, the eldest 
son of the sculptor, W. W. Story. Graduating at Oxford 
five years ago, the young man at once adopted his father’s 
calling, and has been studying and working in Italy ever 
since. Two of his works have recently been sent to the 
London exhibition, one of them, a ‘ Paris and Helen,” 
being a remarkably fine reproduction of the spirit and 
methods of classic art. 

IN spite of repeated and most disheartening failures in 
ballooning, faith is not dead. Mr. King, the zronaut, has 
projected a new theory and is convinced that success will 
follow its application. He believes the upper air currents 
to be such that if a balloon starting from the United States 
could be kept at a height of not less than 2000 feet, it 
would reach Europe. Accordingly he proposes to manu- 
facture a balloon holding 300,000 cubic feet of gas, and 
having fastened to it a rope 5000 feet long. The weight 
of this rope will be great enough to prevent the balloon 
rising beyond the 2000 feet, and as it will be buoyed up 
by the ocean, there is small danger of falling much below 
that point, and thus, being held steadily in the eastward 





| air current, Europe can-easily be reached. 


M. Pasteur, who has just been received into the French 
Academy, is in some points one of the most notable of its 
members. He is a short, powerfully-built man, in whom 
it can easily be seen that he is not only a hard worker but 
comes from a race of hard workers. He is one of the 
most active opponents of Positivism as well as one of the 
most famous microscopists living, his special enthusiasm 
being microscopic ferments and germs. At present he is 
studying the origin of typhoid fever, and searching also 
into the nature of hydrophobia. Though a scientific man 
in a country where science seems always to have had an 
atheistical tendency, he is deeply religious, though in the 
liberal sense, believing that the Infinite has manifested 
Himself in every known religion. 
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BENDING TO YOUR WORK. 





As the farmer’s boy, ruddy and strong, 
Swung his sickle he hummed a love song 
Of a maiden both charming and fickle. 
But I saw ’neath his long circling blows 
The grain fall in heavy-heaped rows, 
And the sweet breath of autumn uprose 
From the grain as he thrust in his sickle. 


With a movement of vigor and grace, 
And a bit of a frown on his face, 

(Was it caused by the maiden so fickle ?) 
So downward and upward again, 
’Mid the ranks of the golden-crowned grain, 
Which fell round his path like the rain, 

He bent as he thrust in his sickle. 


’Mid the firmly bound army of sheaves, 
I mused on the strange fate that weaves 
The threads in our life-looms so fickle ; 
But I learned ere I passed from the field, 
That the best of life’s fruits are concealed, 
And only to those are revealed 
Who stoop as they thrust in their sickle. 


At the end of the swath on the stile, 
Sat waiting a maid with a smile ; 
Ah, me! she is charming, ot fickle. 
On his bronzed face the red deeper grows, 
As she gives him a sweetbrier rose, 
And he—but I dare not disclose— 
He kneels—and away goes his sickle. 
FRED. E. WOODWARD. 


——— = 


‘““A MYSTERIOUS COMMISSION.” 





Ir was almost dusk, on a winter after- 


noon, when I was sitting in my studio 
wondering if, after all, I had not been a 
fool in believing I was ever destined to 
make a living as an artist. My dear old 
father—a small manufacturer of silks at 
Lyons—had spared all ,that was possible 


shall never show any one the picture you 
paint or reveal its subject ; and that if you 
should ever meet me after to-night you 
shall make no sign of recognition. I know 
that these are startling conditions, but I 
am willing to pay liberally. I will pay you 
one thousand francs now and another thou- 
sand when I send for the finished picture. 
Do you accept ?”’ 

For the moment I was stunned. Here 


' was what seemed to be a fortune placed 


suddenly within my grasp. The conditions 
were certainly ‘‘startling,’? but I was 
young, I had no fear and the mystery 


| piqued me. It seemed as if I had suddenly 


been transported back to the days of the 
Tour de Nesle, to which Marguerite de 
Valois summoned her lovers, who arrived 





blindfolded and were borne away dead by | 


the silent waters. 
was in store for me I was poor enough and 
desperate enough to take all the chances. 
‘* Well,”’ said he somewhat impatiently, 
“*do you accept ?”’ 
‘*Yes, monsieur.”’ 


If some such tragedy | 


difficult to believe she was not merely sleep- 
ing. I had only noticed the face. As my 
eyes passed from that to the figure a sight 
met them which drew from mea cry of hor- 
ror and rage. 

Her breast was bared, and through her 
heart a jeweled-handled dagger was buried 
to the hilt ! 

I felt ill and faint. 
and took a long draught of brandy. Then 
I came back to the bedside. It was not, as I 
had tried to persuade myself, a horrid dream, 
a phantasy. There was the dagger, driven 
with unerring aim and deadly force. I no- 
ticed that so skillfully had the blow been 


I went to the table | 


given that only two clots of blood had es- | 


caped from the wound. The bleeding must 


have been wholly internal. Again I glanced | 


at the sweet, peaceful face. There was 
nothing in it to indicate the agony which I 


_ had been taught to look for in painful and 

; sudden death. 

Where wasI? Upon what frightful tra- | 
| gedy had I lighted? Had this murdered | 
woman been a faithless wife, or was she 


‘Good ! Here are one thousand franes.”’ | 


‘*T will give you a receipt.” 
“It is not necessary. Now gather your 


' materials and select the largest canvas you 


| you. 


have here.”’ . 

I got together what was needed. 

‘*T am ready, monsieur.”’ 

‘Then you must allow me to blindfold 
Give me your handkerchief. There! 


| Does that hurt you ?” 


from his savings to give me an art educa- | 


tion in Paris. I had entered myself as a 
pupil at the Académie and had been a most 
diligent student at the life classes. There 
the rapidity with which I worked, and the 
general correctness of drawing and truth 
of color in my sketches, earned for me 
much praise. When my funds were almost 
exhausted—and I knew that except under 


the most urgent necessity I must not ask | 


for more from home—I sought to fill my 
pockets by selling pictures to the minor 
dealers. They gave me little encourage- 
ment; all that the most favorable was 
willing to do was to put a picture in his 
window and try to dispose of it—in which 
case I was to receive three-fourths of the 
purchase money. Day after day I called 
to inquire if a keen discerner of unrecog- 
nized genius had found out the merit of my 
work. The same statement was always 
made to me—‘‘a gentleman had looked at 
it and promised to call again.’’ But the 
mysterious promisers never did return. 

While I was meditating on my gloomy 
prospects I heard a low knock at the door. 
I rose and opened it. The gentleman who 
stood outside was tall and thin and dressed 
in black or very dark clothes—in the dim 
light I could not tell which. 

**M. Paul Godin ?”’ he inquired. 

‘Yes, monsieur. Will you not do me 
the favor to enter ?”’ 

He bowed and passed in. 

“IT must apologize for asking you into a 
dark room,” I said, as 1 moved toward the 
table on which stood a lamp. ‘I had al- 
most fallen asleep in the twilight.’ 

“Pray do not light the lamp; my eyes 
are weak, and what I have to say to you I 
can say better as we are.”’ 

My curiosity was thoroughly aroused. 
My visitor was evidently a gentleman ; his 
manner and accent proclaimed that. In his 
voice there was a sadness which at once 
evoked sympathy. 

** As you will, monsieur. To whom have 
I the honor of speaking ?”” 


“‘T do not wish to give my name; I am | 


here on business that can be transacted 
without disclosing it. I must ask you to 
excuse the customary formality.’ 

I bowed and pointed to a chair. My 
visitor took it, paused a moment as if 
thinking how he should begin, then spoke 
quickly, almost abruptly, as if he was 
auxious to lose as little time as possible : 

““M. Godin, I have been told by some 
one who knows you well—io matter who— 
that you can paint from life -with .great 
quickness and accuracy. I want a figure 
painted to-night.” 

“*To-night !’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, by candlelight, and it must be 
done before daylight to-morrow morning ; 
that is, in the rough; you can finish it 
here afterward. The subject is a strange 
one, and the conditions on which I shall 
give the commission are: that you submit 
to be taken to and brought from my house 
blindfolded ; that: you shall not ask any 
questions ; that you shall never tell any 
one what you may see there; that you 





“Nec”? 

My hat was fortunately a soft one. He 
turned the brim down so as to conceal the 
fact that my eyes were covered. 

‘Now follow me to the carriage, and re- 
member, M. Godin, I trust to your honor 
as a gentleman to fulfill all the conditions 
I imposed.”’ 





It was with no little difficulty that I man- | 


aged to descend the stairs with my load. 


At the landings the stranger took hold of | 


an elbow and gently guided me. As we 
passed into the street my companion spoke 
in a whisper to some one who was evi- 
dently waiting for him. 

T was then put into a carriage and driven 
rapidly away, but so many turns were made 
that I could not determine in what direc- 


tion we were going. Some one was sitting | 


by my side. I presumed it was my visitor, 
but he did not seem inclined to speak, and 
Thad plenty to occupy my thoughts. Where 
was I being taken, and for what purpose ? 
The more I pondered the more uneasy I be- 
came. My only comfort lay in the certainty 
that I had a thousand francs in my pocket. 

After a while the carriage stopped and I 
was told to get out. Some one took my 
arm and led me up a flight of steps, then 
along a hall, then up a staircase and finally 
along a corridor. I judged from the height 
and width of the staircase, which was of 
stone or marble, and the rich carpeting of 
the passage or corridor, that I was ina grand 
mansion. 

“Sit down, M. Godin. There is a chair 
immediately behind you. When you hear 
me close the door of this room you may un- 
cover your eyes and begin work. You are 
to paint precisely as it is the—what is lying 
on that bed. You must finish before five 
o’clock to-morrow morning. When you 
are ready to go away you must rebandage 
your eyes, then sound a bell you will find 
on the table. A person will come and con- 
duct you to your studio. In ten or twelve 
days I will send for the picture ; it must be 
packed so that no one can see it, and you 
must pack it yourself. The person who 
will come for it will pay you the second 
thousand francs. You will find refresh- 


ments on the table. Now I leave you. Do | 


not forget the conditions you have promised 
to keep.”’ 

I heard him close the door. Then I 
eagerly tore the bandage from my face. 
The glare of a brilliantly-lighted room op- 








pressed my eyes for a few seconds, and I | 


could only distinguish that the apartment 
was large and magnificently furnished. As 
my vision grew clearer I saw that almost 
immediately in front of me was a very 
handsome coffin standing on a platform or 
dais covered with black velvet. I had been 


| prepared for something strange, but the 


sudden sight of the coffin made me shud- 
der. In a moment or two, however, I 
gathered courage enough to walk toward 
it. It was empty. The lid stood by the 
side, and some of the silver screws had 
fallen on the floor. I picked one up and 
looked at it. The head was badly mauled. 
Evidently the coffin had been opened by 
some unpracticed hand. Where wasits for- 
mer occupant? Instinctively I turned to- 
ward the bed. On it was lying the body of 
awoman. I looked at the face. I think 
it was the most beautiful I ever saw. The 
expression was so calm and happy it was 





some innocent girl who had been enticed | 
| murderer or murderers traced I should un- 
| doubtedly incur the vengeance of rich and 


here to meet ruin and death? What should 


| Ido? What could I do? 


My first impulse was to raise an alarm, 


' powerful villains. 


but a moment’s reflection convinced me | 


| of the uselessness and danger of such a 
| proceeding. 


It was evident that the per- 


son or persons who had committed this | 


crime would not hesitate at another to se- 
cure safety. I hadno idea in what quarter 
of Paris I was, nor of how to gain egress 
from the house. Beside, I had heard the 
door locked behind me. : 

But why should any one desire to per- 
petuate that terrible sight? This was a 
question I could not answer, though I 
racked my brain for a response. Then I 
looked again at the body, and the fright- 
ful fascination of the subject began to en- 
thrall me. Its grim awfulness appealed to 
something in my artistic nature and urged 
me with irresistible force to begin work. 
I had always had a touch of morbidness in 
my inspirations, yet I had never conceived 


: such a combination of the beautiful and 


the horrible. Yes, whatever I might feel 
it my duty to do on the morrow, I would 
work my best that night. 

An absorbing desire to express not only 
what I saw but what I felt took possession 
of me. Never before had I painted so 
quickly or so well. I obtained with a few 
touches effects that I had before vainly la- 
bored to produce. It almost seemed as if 
I were controlled by some overwhelming 
force. The soul and power of a great ar- 
tist had temporarily passed into me, and 


my poor hands and eyes were but the | 


means through which another was working. 

The hours flew rapidly by, but I labored 
unintermittingly. The figure grew upon 
the canvas and began to look lifelike in its 
deathlike fidelity. At last my aching 
hands and arms compelled me to rest. I 
looked everywhere for some mark or sign 
by which I could discover in whose house 
Iwas. Not the faintest clue rewarded my 
search—nothing bearing a name, initial or 
monogram was to be found. Everything was 
of the most costly and luxurious description. 
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can uncover your eyes. I shall send for 
the picture in twelve days. Remember 
your promises; keep faith with me and 
you may secure a more powerful friend 
than you imagine. Good day.” 

I heard him passaway. The temptation 
to follow and instantly denounce him was 
almost irresistible. But sober second- 
thought came to my aid. I reflected that 
he had at least one and probably two con- 
federates in the carriage, and that at so 
early an hour it was unlikely I should find 
any one to render me efficient assistance. I 
passed up stairs and took off the handker- 
chief. 

When I was once safe in my own room J 
was torn by distracting doubts as to what 
I ought to do, If I held my tongue I 
should make two thousand frances certain, 
and possibly more in the future. Could I 
afford to throw away this wonderful oppor- 
tunity? Moreover this was the course 
which had the great recommendation of 
safety. If I should inform the police I 
might very possibly be regarded as a mad- 
man, or if my story was believed and the 


My solemn promise, 
too, bound me to secrecy. But then I told 
myself I was not compelled to keep that 
when the doing so would involve the es- 
cape of a murderer. At last exhausted 
nature, which had been subjected to the 
most severe tension for twelve hours, 
claimed her rights. I slept, but my dreams 
were hideous. The figure of the dead 
woman rose ever before my fancy. She 
pointed to the dagger in her breast and 
seemed to entreat me to speak, although I 


| heard no words and could not distinguish 


any sound. 

It was again nearly dusk when I awoke, 
troubled and unrefreshed, but with my 
mind fully made up to tell the police all I 
knew. I understood the necessity for act- 
ing with all possible despatch, but I was 


| hungry and felt that I needed something to 





Money had been lavishly spent in every | 


direction. The coftin was almost a work 


of art; its chased handles and bars were | 
of silver and gold, but the name-plate had | 


not been attached. I noticed every detail 
with great minuteness, because I deter- 
mined that the maker of so unusually 
splendid a coffin could easily be found, and 
that through him was the clearest and 
easiest way of bringing to justice the per- 
petrators of this foul crime. 

Then I went back to my painting, and 
again the fever of inspired work seized 
me. I was scarcely sensible of the lapse 
of time till the clock upon the mantelpiece 
warned me that it was already five. After 
considerable trouble I managed to pack 
my sketch in a way that would cover it 
without injuring the moist colors. I col- 
lected my brushes and tubes, tied the 
handkerchief over my eyes and rang the 
bell. Almost immediately I heard the 





| 


door unlocked, and the sad voice whose | 


tones had become so thoroughly impressed 
on my memory asked : 

‘* How have you succeeded ?”’ 

“ren. 

‘*T am very glad. I will now take you to 
your studio. Come with me.” 

He led me through the passage, down 
the staircase and to the carriage. When I 
had seated myself he took his place by my 
side. The horses were urged to a very 
rapid pace, so fast, indeed, that I wondered 
the police did not interfere. My companion 
did not utter a word. When the carriage 
stopped he helped me to descend, took me 
as far as the first staircase and said : 

‘When you reach the next landing you 


give me strength and confidence before I 
undertook to make my extraordinary reve- 
lation. After I had once decided on a plan 
of action I felt easier. The dread of the 
ever-haunting presence of the dead woman 
began to disappear. I went to a restaurant 
I had been in the habit of frequenting 
when richer. Some of that villain’s thou- 
sand franes should help to give me the 
strength to denounce him. This idea 
pleased me, for it seemed to savor of retri- 
bution. I took up Le Soir, turned over the 
pages carelessly, almost unconsciously, and 
was just about to lay it down when on the 
last page my eye caught this heading : 
‘*Funeral of the Beautiful Marquise de Bienville.*’ 
The words startled me, for I had heard of 
the beauty of the lady about whom all 
male Paris had been raving for some 
months. I had never had an opportunity 
of seeing her, though I had much wished 
to do so. I did not know she had been ill, 
and to learn suddenly that she was dead 
and buried shocked me not a little. I read 
the article with considerable interest. It 
stated that the Marquise had died four 
days before of diphtheria after only a short 
illness, The last part of the article gave a 
brief description of the lady’s appearance. 
As I read on I became more and more en- 
grossed, for I could not but believe that 
the murdered woman and the Marquise 
were one. The recognition of this fact 
frightened me. I could not help seeing 
that such a charge made against a man oc- 
cupying the rank and station of the Mar- 
quis de Bienville would need more substan- 


| tial proof than was to be found in my ex- 


traordinary story. 

It was with great difficulty that I could 
manage to eat a part of my dinner. That 
done I went back to my studio, took my 
sketch and set off for the office of the Min- 
ister of Police. I inquired for him, and 
after having stated to one or two minor 
officials that my business was of the utmost 
secrecy and importance I was informed 
that he had gone home. 

**Could I not communicate my wishes to 
his representative ?”’ 

On my replying negatively I was told 
that if I particularly desired it I could be 
taken to the minister’s house, or I could 
see him at his office the next morning. I 
dreaded a night with that fearful secret 
still undisclosed, so I chose the former al- 
ternative. ; 

I trembled a little when I was ushered 
into the presence of the famous Minister, 
but his calm, quiet manner soon reassured 
me. 

“What is it that you have to disclose, 
Monsieur ?”’ he asked. 

‘*The secret of a murder, Monsieur.”’ 

Well?” 

“‘T wish to confide it to you alone,” I 
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said as I glanced at the 
gentleman who had ac- 
companied me from the 
office. 

‘That is impossible. 
M. Bonteaux is in pos- 
session of all the secrets 
of my department. Even 
if I were to hear you 
alone now, I should be 
compelled to confide in 
others before I could act 
upon your story. Why 
do you hesitate ?”’ 

‘*Because, Monsieur, 
my accusation will ap- 
pear almost incredible. 
I charge the Marquis de 
Bienville with being the 
murderer of his wife.”’ 

The Minister, who pri- 
ded himself on his im- 
perturbability, could not 
resist showing his sur- 
prise. He glanced at 
M. Bonteaux with an 
air of pity and contempt. 
I am sure he thought 
that I was mad. 

** Madame la Marquise 
died of diphtheria. My 
wife knew her well and 
was greatly grieved at 
her illness and death. 
On what grounds do you 
base such a charge ?”’ 

' I told my story as 
briefly as I could. Both 
my hearers listened at- 
tentively, but, I felt, in- 
credulously. When I 
had finished, the Minis- 
ter asked - 

‘* What proof have you 
of the truth of this extra- 
ordinary tale ?”’ 

‘*None,’’? I answered, 
except the sketch I made, 
I had never seen the 
Marquise in life , if it be 
indeed her likeness, no 
other proof of my truth 
1s needed.”’ " 

*T knew her well,” 
said the Minister. ‘‘Show 
me the sketch.”’ 

I unpacked it and 
placed it beforehim. He 
started as if he had been 
violently struck. 

“Tt is indeed the Mar- 
quise,’”” he murmured. 
Then turning to me he 
said, ‘* Describe the man 
who came to your stu- 
dio.” 

“T could not see him 
well. I think he had a 
moustache ; he was tall 
and thin, and spoke in 
a low, sad voice.” 

“That would be a 
rough description of the 
Marquis, eh, M. Bon- 
teaux ?”’ 

‘Yes, Monsieur. I 
have heard that the Mar- 
quis was overwhelmed 
with grief, and that some of his friends 
feared for his reason.”’ 

‘A needless fear,” said I; ‘his grief is 


is only remorse or perhaps dread of dis- | 


covery.”’ 

The instincts of the detéctive, who dis- 
trusts everybody and everything, were be- 
ginning to be aroused in me. 

“*M. Godin, Justice is indebted to you: 
All that can be done to-night shall be done. 
In the morning I shall again claim your 


aid. Go to your rooms at once, and do not | 


leave them or speak to any one till I send 
for you ; and lest you should be in any per- 
sonal danger, I will have the entrance to 
your apartment watched.” 

I thanked him for his courtesy, though I 
could not help knowing that he was actu- 
ated quite as much by a desire not to have 
me escape as by his wish to protect me.” 


M. Bonteaux called for me in the morn- 
ing. He told meI should have to accom- 
pany him to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, 
as the Minister had decided to have the 
coffin of the Marquise taken from the family 
vault and opened. It had been brought 
into a room of the mortuary chapel, when 
we arrived. The Minister and two or three 
assistants were examining the body. The 
wound had been found exactly as I de- 
scribed. 


I was cordially received by the Minister | 


and told that the Marquis had been sent 
for under the pretext that there had been 


some informality about the register of the ' 
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interment. Orders had also been given 
to bring the doctor who had signed the 
certificate of death, and also one of the 
surgeons attached to the department of 
justice. 

I felt elated at my success and import- 
ance, and had no longer any qualms about 
my broken promises. All Paris, I was 
sure, would soon be ringing with praises of 
my shrewdness and courage. 


to the Minister and handed him something 


| wrapped in paper. It proved to be the dag- 


ger I had described. ; 

‘Let the Marquis be brought in,” said 
the Minister. 

All eyes were onthe door. The Marquis 
entered looking pale and thoughtful. When 
he saw me his look changed to one that I 


| tried hard to think showed fear, but still it 


seemed to me only like contempt. 

““Ah, M. Godin! I thought you were a 
gentleman. I see I made a mistake. You 
have betrayed me.” 

‘It is not betrayal to give a criminal to 
justice.”’ 

He looked at me and smiled ever so faint- 
ly, yet still perceptibly. 

‘*M. le Marquis,” said the Minister, ‘‘I 
regret to be compelled to inform you that 
you are charged with having murdered your 
wife.”’ 

‘Who makes this charge ?”’ 

“*M. Godin, who states that he saw her 
lying with a dagger buried in her heart.”’ 

“That is true.” 





‘“‘He confesses! Officers, arrest that 
man !”’ 

‘One moment, M. le Ministre. When 
that dagger was driven into my wife’s heart 
it had ceased to beat for more than two 
days.”’ 

‘* Explain yourself, monsieur.”’ 

‘*My words can easily be verified by any 
surgeon. Madame la Marquise had a mor- 


| bid dread of being buried alive. She made 
Presently a gentleman entered, whispered | 


me swear to her that if she died before me 
I would not allow her to be buried until her 


heart had been punctured. I could not bear | 
to tell this to any one else or to allow any | 
, sands rather than of influences which have 


other hand than mine to strike the blow. 
After I had done so the strangeness of the 
sight began to overpower me. Sometimes 
I think my great grief has made me half 
mad. I felt that I must have a record that 
I had been faithful to her last wish. In 
this state I sought out M. Godin. He has 
doubtless told you all else that you wish to 
know. The reason I desired to keep the 
matter secret can be easily understood.”’ 

The two doctors had arrived in time to 
hearthe Marquis’ explanation. They needed 
only to glance at the body to confirm his 
words. 


Oh, how poor and mean and miserable I 
felt! I crossed over to where the Marquis 
stood, and I knelt at his feet. 

‘*Monsieur,” I cried, ‘‘take back your 
money and the sketch and try to forgive 
me.”’ 

‘Rise, monsieur ; I have forgiven you. 





I asked and expected 
more trust than I had 
had a right to believe a 
stranger couid have giv- 





en-to a stranger. Keep 
the money; finish the pic- 
ture, and I hope it will 
not be the last you shall 
paint for me.” 

JULIAN MaGNnvs. 
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THE ruling race in 
Noith Africa is one. of 
long and noble descent. 
They trace back to that 
singular people who, 
when all the rest of the 
world was in the dark- 
ness of barbarism, had 
already built the stupen- 
dous monuments of 
Egypt and invented a 
means of writing. 

The Moor in Shaks- 
peare is a type of this 
bold, warlike, restless 
race. Like him, the AlI- 
gerian of to-day (we 
mean a member of the 
old blood of that land) 
is violent in his passions, 
quick to strife, daring in 
love, reckless in war. 
Abdel Kader is a stri- 
king modern instance. 
His bravery was fool- 
hardiness, his energy a 
consuming fire. 

Our engraving shows 
a well-marked type of 
this race. He is pictured, 
not in the desert or on 
the battle-field, but in 
one of those shady and 
cool homes of Tunis, 
surrounded with the evi- 
dences of that luxury 
which we are wont to 
associate with the adjec- 
tive Oriental. 

In front of him is a 
negro girl, one of those 
wild, quaint, untamed 
creatures from the Su- 
dan, the slave of his 
wife, The latter stands to 
his right, tall, graceful, 
queenly, well rounded 
in flesh as is the ideal of 
that region. 

So much is robustness 
prized, that each well- 
born damsel, before mar- 
riage, undergoes a sys- 
tem of cramming and 
stuffing altogether like 
that of the Strasburg 
goose. 

The accessories of the 
scene suggest the hot 
climate ; the love of odd 
ornament which is dear 
to the African heart; 
even the negro girl, with 
her wonderful banged 
hair is not apart from it. 

This is an Algerian home. The people 
of Africa-‘may differ from us, but the affec- 
tions linked in their minds and deep in 
their hearts with the charmed name of 
home are doubtless as strong and as real as 
with us. To them, as to us, home can never 
be other than home. 

Lying between the shifting sands of the 
Sahara and the waters of the Mediterranean, 
Algeria is famous in history as the theatre 
of great events, though its relation to the 
vorld’s life seems to be more a story of 
continued repression of the dangers that 
appear to have their birthplace on its arid 


emanated from its people. They have 
always been freebooters and buccaneers, 
whether under Hannibal or the Bey. Civi- 
lization seems to make no permanent lodge- 
ment among them. For fifty years there 
has been‘a state of latent war with France. 
Now, a shiek of the interior is waging a 
holy war, recognizing only the Sultan as 
his liege, and unfurling the, green flag of 
the Prophet against both th infidels and 
the Bey supported by their power. 

This together with the situation in Egypt 
and the somewhat imperative tone of the 
Sultan’s note to the Governments of France 
and_ England would seem to indicate that 
the time may yet come when the peace of 
Christendom may again be threatened by 
the followers of the Prophet. Should such 
be the case it is hard to tell how important 
a part the hardy warriors of Algiers may 
not play. 
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“THE READING OF THE TALE.” 





WE read together on a winter’s night 
The oldest, quaintest, loveliest of romances. 
She leaned upon my chair; by slow advances 
My arm around her stole ; the panes were white 
With silvery frost; the hearth fire flickered 
bright ; 
My heart was filled with ardent,wistful fancies, 
And in her face I read by stolen glances 
A gentle sadness mingled with delight. 
Her moistened eyes looked up; the tale had 
wrought 
Upon us both love’s tenderest, sweetest spell. 
She must have guessed my fond and longing 
thought, 
For her dear head upon my shoulder fell ; 
And in that blissful silence there was naught 
Beside the exquisite truth we knew so well. 
: Davip 8, FOsTER. 


NOON HILL PLACE. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


(CONTINUED. ) 

SHE had been thinking that she would 
play with this man; would play with him 
enough at least to make his vanity suffer 
somewhat ; possibly she might wound him 
still. more deeply. If she could gain one 
word of love would she not then taunt him 
bitterly ? Not a very ennobling occupation 
or ambition, you will say. But Portia Nu- 
nally was not made of noblest:stuff. 

Branch, when he went to his room, sat 
down by his open window and smoked a 


cigar rapidly. He felt an unwonted excite- | 
The girl’s smiles had been fully as | 


ment. 
successful with him as she could have im- 
agined. 


“It really is time for me to take a wife | 
and have an establishment,’’ he was think- | 


ing. ‘*I shall not make such a mistake as 
I did the first time. This is the woman for 
me. I anticipate some enjoyment in win- 
ning her. There’s a spice in taking her 
away from that prig of a Bruce. She will 
struggle some, although she loves to flirt as 
well as any girl I ever saw, and knows how 
to do it. She was angry that I kissed her 
hand. Bah! What do I care for that? She 
is dainty ; she knows how to carry herself. 
She would not make a mistake, and by 
Jove ! I believe I can feel quite a penchant 
for her. I thought I never should care 
much again. But what a way she has of look- 
ing up at one! not a bit like other women. 
There’s something defiant in her, too. I 
don’t see but what I may be amused for a 
time, and I know I could not do better in 
selecting a mistress for the house I mean to 
have.” 

He flung away the end of his cigar and 
went to bed. 

He was up by sunrise of the next morn- 
ing and had gone to Boston, from whence at 
noon he went out to Arnold and was soon 
established at the hotel there, had satisfac- 
torily housed his horses and had them cared 
for. 

By four in the afternoon he cantered up 
to Noon Hill Place, followed by a groom 
leading a horse bearing a lady’s saddle. 

‘Is he not a beauty ?’’ he asked, point- 
ing to the horse as Portia came out into the 
yard. 

*“You are to mount him, you know. I 
think you'll find his gaits perfect. We have 
time for a long canter before dinner.”’ 

Portia had no thought of refusing. The 
sight of the magnificent animal was tempta- 
tion enough. In the swift gallop that fol- 
lowed she could forget everything but the 
physical exhilaration of the time. 

When they returned, Branch dismounted 
only for a few moments. He found his 


companion gracious and charming as on | 


the night before: He was eager for any- 
thing that should give excitement to his 
jaded mind, and he was more and more 
surprised that he still had the power of 
being so interested. 

He rode back to Arnold congratulating 
himself that he could still enjoy ; he was 
not so blasé as he had feared. He had 
sometimes told himself that» he was ex- 
hausting life too quickly, but here was a 
woman whose look and tone carried’ him 
back to thosé years when the world was 


untried by him, when it seemed to hold en- | 


joyment inexhaustible. 


These rides were but the beginning of | 


days spent almost exclusively with Portia 
Nunally. 


Mrs. Branch once roused herself to ask | 


her niece if she had any idea of the charac- 
ter of the man who was her almest con- 
stant companion. 

‘**To speak plainly,’ she said; ‘‘I call 
him a scamp. I would not wish my most 
bitter enemy a worse fate than to be his 
wife.” 


| with cold emphasis. 

_*Do not be too sure. That may depend 
on what he wills. He has a kind of infer- 
nal power to make people do as he wishes. 
I don’t know what to name it. He evi- 
dently has a passion for you. Howstrangely 
| his eyes contract when he looks at you.” 

Portia did not make any response to 

these remarks. Her aunt did not see that 

| her face looked worn and more pale than 

usual; that the dark color beneath her 
eyes showed that she slept little. 

‘“Where is Dr. Bruce?’’ was the some- 
what abrupt question. . 

“*In Labrador.”’ 

“* Does he write to you?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

In truth, although Bruce did write, and 
write often, Portia had not opened one of 
those epistles. They were lying sealed in 
her desk now. She had lacked the cou- 
rage to read them. The life she had been 
living since his departure had been such, 
that to read his words would have been to 
her like looking in his eyes, and feeling that 
her own gaze could not be clear to meet 
his. The thought was tormenting her, but 
she would not give up her project. 

When she was away from Randolph 
Branch she could tell herself calmly that 
she had succeeded to the utmost in her 
desire to win him; and she could take 
pleasure in thinking of the words she 





should use to him when he spoke of love to | 


her. When she was with him that indefi- 
nable influence which he exerted confused 
| her sense of this and made her afraid—she 
hardly knew of what. 

July with its fervid days had come now. 
| Only once since Miss Maverick had left her 
| had Portia been over to the Archer farm 
to see her, and then she had only remained 
afew moments. The same feeling which 
prevented her from reading Bruce’s letters 
kept her away from her friend, and Rosa- 
mond had almost decided that Portia had 
only ‘‘taken her up”’ to gratify some pass- 
ing whim. Portia felt a very uncomforta- 
ble sensation of unworthiness when with 
her, and she was not one who would be 
uncomfortable if she could help it. So she 
stayed away. 


Branch, although nominally established | 


ia Arnold, passed all his days at Noon Hill 


day as it sped but found him more and 
more infatuated with this girl who, while 
consulting him, deferring to him, enchain- 


thought. 
The day had been unusually sultry. 


the early morning, but all the time since the 
sky had been unclouded, the sun scorching. 

‘But we sh’ll ketch it ’fore midnight,” 
Epaminondas had said confidently to his 
mistress as he pushed the lawn-mower 
over the grass in the yard. ‘‘‘Thunder’n 
the mornin’, sailors take warnin’.’ I never 
know’d it to fail. You'd better not go 
vidin’ off to-day, now I tell ye.” 

Branch, who was lounging on the piazza, 
scowled at the man, and wished very much 
to tell him to hold his tongue. He consid- 
ered that Northern servants were not only 
familiar but impudent, and he was resolved 
to hold Portia to her engagement to drive 
with him after dinner, when it would be a 
little cooler. 

““A good many folks is struck this year,”’ 
went on Nondas, directing his remarks to 
Portia, who was swinging in the hammock. 
‘“*There’s Matildy Bates had her hair 
singed off in that tempest last week; ’n’ 


‘*T shall never be his wife,”’ said Portia, | 
| ished his chores and then departed home- 


ing him, was yet sometimes so defiant of | 
him, so apparently reckless of what he | 








Place. He was fertile in expedients to | 
make the time pass pleasantly, and every | 


With which amiable wish Nondas fin- 


ward. 

There had been not a breath of air when 
the two had gone away, but in half an 
hour’s time a low, moaning wind from the 
west came across the tree-tops and gently 
blew the dust of the road. It was not a 
refreshing wind, however; there was 
nothing cheerful in it. A few moments 
later, and in the sky, where the flush of 
day was not yet quite gone, there appeared 
purple black masses of cloud piled up in 
‘*thunder heads.’’ Across this cloud pile 
there darted crooked streaks of lightning, 
but no sound of thunder had come yet. 

It was strange that the wind should not 


| be cooler; it was a kind of breeze that 


made one gasp and turn away from it. 

Portia, ever sensitive to atmospheric in- 
fluences, shuddered with a kind of fear as 
this wind blew over her. The evening was 
in some way horrible to her. She felt in 
the power of some malignant fate, and 
struggle as she would she could not escape. 
There was a weight on her heart and on 
her breath. The latter came heavily and 
with a distinct effort. 

She was full of fancies. She began to 
imagine that the man by whom she sat ex- 
ercised the same influence over her as did 
the coming storm; that he was in some 
way in league with it—had summoned it 
to overpower her. She knew better, but 
the idea would stay with her. They were 
riding along-a road that ran through an 
open plain where were but few trees. 


‘About a quarter of a mile ahead there was 


a place called the ‘“‘Pine Tree Tavern,” 


' from an old pine which stood at the fork | 
There was no longer | 


of the road in front. 
a public house there, Gut the battered old 
building still remained on the spot, though 
its porch had fallen in and the windows had 
been long since destroyed. 
canny looking spot in the daylight. 
was no dwelling near it. 
lightning bolt had split the tall pine right 
down the middle of the trunk for more 
than two-thirds its length, but the tree had 
been allowed to stand, and it was still alive, 
but looked like some maimed giant. 

“Ts not this air very strange?’’ asked 
Portia, leaning far out at her side of the car- 
riage. She had a wild desire to jump out 
and run away to meet the storm. Anything 
but to remain there near Randolph Branch. 
She felt something akin to the tempest 
spring up within her. 

Branch was not in the least affected by 
the atmosphere, but he was moved by the 
eerie look in the face of his companion. 
She was a wild thing which he must chain 


There 


| and tame before it was too late. 
There had been mutterings of thunder in | 


“The air is strange because it is full of 
electricity,”” he said calmly, putting his 
hand over hers and bending nearer her as 





She stood quiet, feeling horribly helpless 
beneath his eyes which held her now be- 
neath their spell. She loathed herself that 
she had ever treated this man even asa 
friend. She fe!t unclean in that she had 
tried to attract him. She had succeeded in 
that endeavor, but at what a price in self- 
respect ! 

The moon that had risen in the east now 
showed his face still more plainly to her. 
She pulled her hands away from him with 
an exclamation of rebellion. Her counte- 
nance was luminous with a light so unna- 
tural that Branch was somewhat startled 
by it; but he had no idea of giving up his 
purpose. 

‘Don’t you think,”’ he said mockingly, 
“that you have made love to me about as 
much as I have to you?”’ 

Her humiliation was complete now, she 
felt. She would have turned and fled from 
him, only that she knew he would imme- 
diately overtake her. 

Now a prolonged, reverberating roll of 
thunder sounded from the clouds which 
within the last five minutes had risen ra- 
pidly and were spreading themselves over 
the heavens. P 

**You are to be my wife,”’ said Branch 
imperatively. ‘‘ Your fate will not be a 
bad one. Money is what you women 
always want. And I have every reason to 
believe you love me.”’ 

Portia fought against the mysterious 
power that was carrying her on toward 
this man. - She felt like a swimmer who, 


| despite his exertions, is overborne by the 


strength of the waves. 
him swiftly. 

‘* Love you !’’ she repeated almost shrilly. 
“T detest you! It is true that you may 
think I have ‘made love to you.’”’’ She 
suddenly stopped and asked gently: ‘‘ Do 


She turned upon 


| you indeed love me ?”’ 


It was an un- | 


Two years ago a | 


| 
| 


she shrank away from him, She flung off | 


his touch; she knew that his eyes were on 


her, but she would not meet his glance. | 


She was trying to rid herself of the idea 
that he was connected with the coming 
storm. They were facing the west now, 
and the lightning played incessantly upon 
their faces. The clouds did not rise rapidly, 
but now low sounds of thunder could be 
heard. 

‘*T wish you to stop the horse,’’ suddenly 
said Portia, just before they reached the 
pine tree. 


Branch obeyed her, wondering what she | 


meant. In fact the girl hardly knew what 
it was she wished to do. The excitement 
which had been upon her for the last two 


| or three weeks seemed culminating under 


only the week fore that Jake Whitin’ had | 


his westcott jes’ torn to flinders. Ye never 
| know what the thunder’s goin’ to do. 
Seems to ’tack light-complected folks ’most 
altogether this year.”’ 

‘** Portia,’’ said Branch, ‘‘ you hear that. 


May I order some lightning-rods‘to be at- | 
tached to you? If you are not ‘light-com- | 


plected,’ who is ?”’ 

Portia did not reply. She was looking 
absently at Nondas as he worked, and that 
person entirely ignored Branch’s presence. 


das, the sun went down in a hot, brassy 


the hills Branch assisted Portia into his 
dog-cart, and the two sped away so rapidly 


and cloudless sky, and as he went behind | 


that the still air struck refreshingly against | 


| their faces. 

“*T swow to gracious !’’ said Nondas, as 
he stood and watched them ride off. ‘Ef 
they won’t wish they hadn’t gone I miss my 
| guess. That there sky don’t look like that 

for nothin’. I wish I had a good-sized 
bull-dog with filed teeth to let on to thet 
| feller’s legs. 
' quite a spell.” 





the influence of the electric night. There 
was one dominant thought in her mind— 
to get away from this man. 
evil genius with which she had to contend. 
Once alone she believed her erratic thoughts 
would become calm again. 

The horse had barely stood still before 
Portia was out of the carriage and running 
rapidly along the road. Branch uttered an 
oath, flung the lines from him and leaped 
to the ground. He strode after the slight 
form he could barely see in the dusk. 


He was the | 


‘*How dared she behave in this way ?”’ | 
| was his thought, and the very daring was | 
Notwithstanding the predictions of Non- | 


an added attraction to him. 


She had gone straight: toward the de- | 
serted tavern, but before she reached it he | 
| above a whisper. 


had overtaken her and said with passionate 
emphasis : 

“You need not think to escape me. I 
love you too well to let you go far from 
me’ 

She turned upon him with blazing eyes, 


but before she could speak he caught both , 


her hands and said intensely : 
**Do not pretend you do not know I love 


| you; do not pretend that you do not love 


I wouldn’t call him off for | 


me. You shall be my wife; that is your 
destiny.” 


| of the old tavern. 


Charmed by this change Branch said 
eagerly : 

“T love you, Portia. I did not think my 
battered heart could be interested in any- 
thing again. I haven’t lived the best kind 
of a life. I really thought everything must 
be tame and flat to me henceforth until I 
saw you. You have put a little champagne 
into my life again. Come! with you I 
shall find the days endurable.”’ 

Portia had put such force upon herself 
that she listened in silence. She continued 
that force and battled against the power of 
his presence. 

‘*T intended you should ask me to marry 
you,”’ she said. 

**It was evident,’’ he responded. 

She quivered with anger as she heard 
him, but she went on: 

‘Do you know what prompted the in- 
tention? For I could as soon love’’—she 
paused, and then, knowing upon how frail 
a thread hung her self-possession, she did 
not go on with that sentence, but began 
again. 

“T wanted to say no to you after having 
made you ask me. I wished to give one 
little wound to your vanity—you have no 
love— and then to tell you why I did it.” 

‘* Why, then?”’ 

Branch had as yet no remotest idea but 
that Portia would eventualiy consent. Did 
he guess what a persistent fight she kept 
up to keep from submitting her will to his ? 

**T see now how foolish, how degrading 
is the thing I have done,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I 
know Rosamond Maverick, and I felt that 
any humiliation to you would be a thing to 
strive for.”’ 

Branch’s face turned ashen as he heard 
those words, but his eyes, with the myste- 
rious glow in them, did not leave the girl’s 
face. 

*““You know her,’’ he said; then before 
she could answer he went on: ‘‘ But we 
need not speak of her. Give me your pro- 
mise to be my wife. Is your nature so noble 
and grand that money cannot assuage all 
its longings ?”’ 

There was to the mind of the girl who 
heard an infernal mockery in those last 
words. She longed to be able to move 
away, but she was held by invisible bonds ; 
her limbs were heavy ; there was a dread- 
ful glare in her brain. 

He bent still nearer her; the dull glow 
of his eyes burnt its way into her soul. 

‘‘ Promise me,”’ he said in a voice only 


She thought all feeling was departed from 
her for the moment. She did not care what 
she did say. She only knew that a will 
more powerful than hers was holding her 
and bending her. Every particle of her 
shrank away, but she believed she should 
say yes, notwithstanding her repugnance. 

The two were standing in the grassy yard 
Above them the black 
clouds had reached the zenith but no rain 
had yet fallen. The wind, which had risen 
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a short time before, had now entirely 
fallen. The eastern half of the sky was 
beautifully blue, and the moon was slowly 
mounting toward the clouds. 

Shuddering at herself, at her fate, hating 
the man who stood before her, Portia was 
powerless. She wished for death, for any- 
thing that should take this will from her. 

Her lips moved ; they almost framed the 
word for which he waited. He stooped 
still lower. He had wished to touch those 
lips with his, and he intended to have his 
kiss now. 

At that instant the clouds swept up as if 
pushed by a Titan. The wind tore along 
the country with the suddenness of a tor- 
nado. There was a crash of thunder, a 
drenching dash of rain. In the flash of the 
lightning one might have seen Branch’s 
spirited horse rushing down the road. 

Portia Nunally felt as if God Himself 
had come to her aid. 

She flung away from the man so close to 
her and ran, the wind driving her, the rain 
beating against her, but she cared nothing 
for either. She knew only that she was 
free. In another instant of time she would 
have yielded ; she would have felt his lips, 
and she knew she should have been helpless. 
That last thought gave an added fleetness 
to her feet. She had escaped, but she must 


not pause or he might overtake her. She 
did not know nor care where she went. It 


was almost inky dark now. The clouds 

covered the whole sky, and the heavy sheets 

of rain were enough to blind one even in 
_ the daytime. 

The vividness of the lightning pierced 
the blackness every moment, but only to 
leave it blacker than ever. Portia was like 
a spirit let loose. In such a state of exalta- 
tion had her escape put her that she felt 
like shouting some chant of thanks to the 
elements which had been her salvation. 
She knew not whether she was followed, 
but she was sure that no one could over- 
take her. 

Her clothes were drenched in 2, moment ; 
her hat was gone. Impeded as she was by 
clinging skirts, she still went on with in- 
credible speed. She had at first been on 
the main road where she had been driving 
with Branch, but unknown to herself she 
had turned into a cart-path which led 
through a large timber lot where the wood 
had been cut the previous winter. 

This path traversed the acres that lay in 
the rear of her own estate. But she might 
have been a thousand miles from her home 
for all she would have known to the con- 
trary. 

The days and nights in which her nerves 
had been tensely strung, when an unhap- 
piness to which she would not own had 
been her constant companion, these hours 
were now revenging themselves upon an 
organization too finely made to be played 
upon carelessly. 

With her slight figure, her wet, fine hair, 
her white face, her eyes glowing palely 
green like some supernatural, fiery emerald, 
what would one have said she was had she 
suddenly been revealed by a lightning flash 
as she ran over the rough road? 

Branch for the first breath after she had 
fled from him had stood motionless, disap- 
pointed, angry and hardly able to believe 
she had gone. Then the lightning -reveal- 


ing her flying form to him he had ran on | 


after her, both alarmed and indignant. 

He had seen that she had gone on the 
main road, and so he followed, the light- 
ning every moment showing that he was 
still in the highway. But he could no lon- 
ger see Portia. The blaze of electricity 
lighted up only an empty road. 

He had gone on thus not ten minutes 
when out of the blackness of a side road 
there galloped a horse directly in front of 
him. The crash of thunder and glare of 
light were now almost incessant. It was 
one of those storms which sometimes comes 
to New England in a hot summer, as if to 
warn her that she must suffer some of the 
terrors of the tropics. 

The rider of that horse sprung to the 
ground in front of Branch, who saw that 
the man was Bruce, and: that he was in a 
mood which made him dangerous. Branch 
was no coward, however, and the sight of 
this man irritated him deeply. 

Bruce barred his way and asked : 

‘“Where is Miss Nunally?” in a voice 
that was utterly regardless of the dignity 
of the man he addressed. 

‘“‘T really don’t think I shall tell you,” 
he answered, and his tone was far more 
insulting than his words. 

Bruce was as far as possible from being 
calm. He despised this man with all his 
heart. He was in no frame of mind to 
weigh his actions. The pale face and scin- 
tillating, licentious eyes infuriated him. 
His hand shot out straight and heavy, and 








doubled hard. Branch fell down with a | 
splash into a puddle of water. 

Bruce half hesitated as he turned toward 
his horse. He knew that the blow he had 
given could only have stunned, and he had 
no time to waste. He hastily pulled Branch 
out from the road. He put his hand over 
his heart for an instant, and then he mount- 
ed again. As he did soa dark shape rushed 
up, smelled at the prostrate figure and 
then went on out of sight. 

It was Max, whom Bruce had unchained 
and told to follow him when, afew moments 
before the storm broke, he had arrived at 
Noon Hill Place and been told that its mis- 
tress had ridden off with Mr. Branch. 

Mrs. Branch had come down into the 
parlor to see him. 

“T hope you won’t. set your heart on 
Portia,’’ she had said, anxiously looking at 
the man’s set face. ‘‘I think she likes no- 
velty—new faces. Idon’t quite know what 
to make of her. I certainly would rather 
she would die than to marry Randolph. I 
know what he is.”’ 

“‘T wish to see her again,’’ Bruce had 
said coldly. 

Mrs. Branch had heard Portia say in 
what direction they were to drive, and so 
he had lost no time in following them. 

CHAPTER xX. 

Hap not the storm been so near and so 
certain Bruce might have waited quietly at 
the house, but something impelled him to 
goon. His horse, which he had procured 
at Fromton, was comparatively fresh, hav- 
ing come only the four miles. 

Not until he had thus seen Branch was 
Bruce aware that Portia was not in that 
gentleman’s care during this storm. Of 
course he could know nothing and guess at 
nething of what had happened. He only 
knew that Portia was somewhere unpro- 
tected in the tempest. 

He rode away in the direction which Max 
had taken. The dog seemed directly to 
know that something was wrong with his 
mistress, and he wished to find her. He 
had never approved of Branch, and never 
lost an opportunity to testify his disap- 
proval. I do not think he mourned in his 
dog nature very much as he saw him lying 
flat in the road. 

Every moment or two Bruce called to 





him and his call was answered by a bark. 
Already the violence of the tempest had 
begun to subside. The flashes were less | 
frequent, the thunder was rolling away, | 
the clouds showed deep rents, and between 
the edges the blue of the sky with stars set 
in it could be seen. 

Bruce was now following the cart path 
along which Portia had fled ; and, satisfied 
that he was in the right road he went on 
rapidly, the light growing more and more 
powerful until the moon had broken through 
the clouds and was riding in a clear space. 

His horse’s long strides could quickly 
overtake Portia’s steps. Very soon Bruce 
heard the joyful barking of Max, and knew 
that the dog had found his mistress. Com- | 





_ing round a curve in the path he now saw, 


going on rapidly, the slight form of the 
woman he sought, with Max jumping about | 
her. It appeared strange that she took no | 
notice of the dog. Her only object seemed 
to be to get on quickly. 

When Bruce reached her side and dis- 
mounted she paused and looked at him in 
such a way that despair came into the 
man’s heart. She evidently did not know 
him. But this failure to recognize him 
might be only momentary, and owing to 
the strain of the last two hours. . Every 
emotion of indignation left him. To the 
tenderness and anxiety of love was added 
the solicitude of the physician. He knew 
that any violence of speech or manner might 
startle away the reason that seemed ready 
to fly. 

He took her hand and stood holding it 
closely, looking at her with a gaze of such 
calmness, such infinite good-will and withal 
of such benign authority, that the expres- 
sion of wildness and horror began slowly 
to fade away from her face. 

It were impossible to tell the constraint 
that Bruce was obliged to put upon himself 
to seem thus calm. He must overcome the 
wish to take her in his arms; to speak the 
words that came rushing to be spoken. 

“*T will carry you home,”’ he said after a 
little time. ‘‘I will mount my horse. You 
shall take my hand and spring up in front 
of me. It shall not take us many minutes 
to go, for we will follow this wood road 
and thus get on to your farm.”’ He turned 


to do as he had said, keeping her close to 
him, however. 

‘*Doctor Bruce,’’ she said in a whisper. 
She took hold of his arm tightly with both 
her hands. 

“Tea,"’ 


**You are Doctor Bruce ?”’ 





| ruffles of fine moresque lace. 


She pressed yet closer to him. 

“TI am always so safe with you. 
are the one whom I love.”’ 

He held her tightly, but he kept his voice 
steady as he responded : ? 

‘And I am going to take care of you. 
You are tired; you are feverish. When I 
get you home, | shall give you something 


You 





to make you sleep off this fatigue. Come.” | 
Now he mounted, and he assisted her up 


where be could hold her with his right arm. 
He knew she was so daring and skillful a 


ing it quite high up; on the right it falls 
low and is drawn back in soft irregular 
folds and draped at the back in loose, full 
puffs, one above the other. The waist is a 
closely-titting cuirass or jersey basque with 
elbow sleeves finished with full frill of lace, 
and with deep round collar of lace to match. 
A Joan of Are girdle of satin ribbon four 
inches wide passes around the basque and 
is tied low on the left side in a bow and 


| ends, 


rider that she would not be alarmed at | 


whatever speed he went. 

It was not long before the two were 
riding down the lane behind the house. 

Mrs. Lunsford came quickly to the door 
and went before Bruce, who brought Portia 
into the house and up the stairs in his arms. 

‘*Where’s Mr. Branch?’ asked the wo- 
man in her surprise. 

“*T do not know.”’ 

“But Porshy went out with him,” she 
said. Bruce was silent, but the girl had 
heard the question. She sat up quickly on 
the couch in her own room where she had 
been placed. 

“It was Mr. Branch,’’ she began hur- 
riedly—‘“‘ It was he who—oh !”’ 

She pressed her hands together; then 
with a look of fright and horror on her face 


” 


| she attempted to run out of the room. But 


Bruce’s arms restrained her, and after a 

few words uttered in his melodious, as- 

suring voice, she sank back quietly again. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ART OF ADORNMENT. 


GRADUATING DRESSES. 

SWEET girl graduates, like brides, almost 
invariably wear white, and the material of 
the dresses and the manner of making them 
differ almost as much in the one case as the 
other. 

It is useless to sermonize on the subject ; 
the girlas a rule graduates but once in a 
lifetime ; as part of the graduating class 
she is on exhibition, and were she willing 
to appear in everyday dress on such an oc- 
casion she would be either more or less 
than a woman. Besides, not even the con- 
sciousness of duty done and first honors 
taken is adequate to give that serene sense 
of self-satisfaction which comes from the 
consciousness of being well-dressed ; there- 
fore it is useless to expect that the million- 
aire’s daughter will forswear silk because 
her impecunious classmate can with diffi- 
culty afford Swiss muslin. But if the 
muslin be well-fitting and tastefully made 
it may be just as becoming as the silk or 
satin, since sweet simplicity within reason- 
able bounds is always becoming to young 
girls. 

So many models are offered this season 
that it is difficult to choose, and one is 
ready to approve the course pursued by 
those principals who prescribe a uniform 





| to be worn by the graduating class, and 


Very many graduating dresses are mace 
of sheer nainsook with trimmings of oper- 
work in lace-like embroideries. These may 
cost anywhere from fifteen dollars up to a 


| hundred and fifty, according to the quality 





thus settle the vexed question once for all. | 


An elegant robe prepared by a fashion- 
able modiste for a wealthy young lady is 
of white gros grain silk, ivory tinted. The 
short skirt is covered to the knee with 
Above this 
is a Watteau overskirt en panier, edged 
with white silk embroidery and lace. The 
basque has deep points front and back and 
is edged with a narrow band of embroid- 
ery. Roman pearl buttons fasten it, and a 
dainty fichu, all embroidery and lace, is 
crossed over the bosom. White tea rose- 
buds are to be worn with this costume, and 
the stockings are of white silk with white 
satin slippers with full rosettes of lace and 
pearl buckles. 

Another beautiful graduating dress is of 
white surah silk with shirred bodice and 
skirt trimmed with shirred puffs and white 
silk embroidery. Edelweiss lace is at the 
neck and sleeves, and the belt is of watered 
ribbon with huge bow of moiré ribbon 
twelve inches wide with long ends at the 
back. 

A pretty esthetic dress may be made of 
white mull, nun’s veiling or surah, as may 
be preferred. This should have a straight 
gathered or else plaited short skirt with a 
gathered belted waist, puffed sleeves and a 
Sir Joshua Reynolds fichu trimmed all 
around with lace and crossed over the 
bosom, passing under the arms and fasten- 
ing at the back under a large bow. 

A graceful manner in which to make a 
nun’s veiling is with short round skirt with 
plaiting or puffings trimming the foot for 





twelve inches from the hem. The tunic is | 


formed of five straight breadths, each two 
and a half yards long, sewed together, 
hemmed on the lower edge and shirred in 
a wide band at the belt. On the left side 
this tunic is draped in small plaits, catch- 





and quantity of the trimmings. A most 
satisfactory dress is of white mull with 
flounces of polka dotted mull scolloped on 
the edges. This has either a round belted 
bodice with sash and ribbon belt, or a 
basque trimmed with polka dotted flounces 
matching those on the skirt. Such a dress 
may be purchased ready made at from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars, or if made at 
home will cost perhaps five dollars less, 

Swiss tamboured muslins and embroi- 
dered mulls make very effective toilets, 
either in combination with plain muslin or 
all of the figured material. Colored rib- 
bons and flowers are often employed to 
brighten up white dresses, and indeed are 
more in favor than white ribbons. A sash 
or belt and bow, knots at throat and on 
sleeves, and a bunch of ribbon looping the 
draperies here and there, appear on many 
ready-made suits; pink, blue, cardinal, 
violet and old gold being the favorite 
shades, The new ribbons with flowers 
woven on them in raised tufts of raw silk 
are very effective for this purpose. 

Black shoes and black silk stockings are 
as stylish as white, even with a white dress, 
and it is the acme of elegance to have hand 
embroidery, on the black silk stockings, 
matching the flowers worn with the toilet. 
The regent shoe with straps and buckles 
across the instep is the prettiest black shoe, 
and when this or a slipper is worn the in- 
step of the stocking should be covered with 
embroidery in colored silks. Long un- 
dressed kid gloves or white lace mitts 
should be worn, the latter being preferable 
with an esthetic dress. 

The hair should be dressed simply in a 
braided coil, low on the head, with the 
front waved, frizzed or plain, as is most 
becoming, and a bunch of flowers pinned 
in on the side of the coil. 


DRESS NOTES. 

NEcK chains are worn only for full dress. 

Chatelaine watches are the correct style for 
ladies. 

Shoulder capes are a feature on many new 
spring suits. 

Tailor-made jersey jackets are the favorite 
spring wrap for young ladies. 

The old-fashioned watch fobs of our grand- 
fathers are again in fashion. 

Beaded collars in solid jet embroidery on black 
Brussels net are very stylish. 

New York ladies are wearing little caps of 


| lace and flowers to theatre and opera. 


Small jeweled lace pins, matching the ear- 
rings, are used for fastening bonnet strings. 

Mousquetaire gloves are the favorite style, 
and appear in Lisle thread for warm weather. 

Dainty little smelling bottles in the shape of 
jeweled Greek amphore are worn on chatelaines. 

Jumbo is the latest craze in decoration, and 
Jumbo charms and ornaments are shown by the 
hundred. 

Floral jewelry in tinted silver, with diamond 
dewdrops sparkling on leaves and flowers, grows 
in favor constantly. 

Handsome parasols for mourning are of lus- 
treless black silk covered with English crape, 
with polished ebony handles. 

Very handsome evening dresses are of white 
or cream-colored Spanish net, made up over 
satin, and trimmed with quantities of Spanish 
lace. 

One of Virot’s latest fancies is a gypsy hat of 
yellow straw faced with Russian green velvet 
and trimmed outside with a wreath of green 
hazel-nuts and leaves. 

Mullein leaves figure as the garland on a sty]- 
ish hat from Le Chevallier; but then the ple- 
beian mullein finds honor abroad, where it is 
cultivated as ‘‘ the American velvet plant,”’ 

Pompadour silks figure among new fabrics 
for evening wear. These are chiefly in detached 
flowers in natural colors scattered over a light 
ground, and are combined with plain silks in 
shades to match. 

A great deal of ficelle is used on straw hatc. 
Some wide-brimmed shade hats have the brims 
entirely covered with this lace, held by num- 
bers of small gilt-headed pins. A garland of 
flowers or a long ostrich feather completes the 
trimming. 

A comfortable band for tying the hair for 
braiding may be made of silk elastic threaded 
through a shoe button, and sewed into a loop of 
six inches or so. The button must be fastened 
at one end, and when the band is wrapped 
around the hair the opposite end of the loop 
buttons over it. 
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By S. DODSON. 
As Mary sat a-reading 
Within her porch longwhile, 





There came an angel speeding, / 
Who on the maid did smile; / |} 

“And hail thou Holy Lady, e% 
That men shall Blessed style!” // 


And in his hand he bore her / | 

A lily all of light, 3 
Which low did bow before her: fy 

She marveled at the sight. | 
*‘And hail thou Virgin Lady, 
Thou art more lily-white !” 


And thus to her the angel 
Did sing the gracious word :— 
“* Thou art of God beloved well, 
For Him thou hast adored ; 
And He doth greet thee, Mary, 
Thou CHALice or THE Lorp!” 


Then Lady Mary bowed 
The glory of her head, 
And from her lips there flowed 
Such lovely words, ’tis said 
That in their graves they shouted 
















Then up and sang the little birds That long afore were dead. 


“The blessed dawn is near:” 

And up and cried the learned kings 
“His day-star doth appear.” 
And out and sang God’s angels all, Um 

And sang both loud and clear; VJ 





But kneeling, Mary whispered, “‘ Lo! 
My Lord and King ts HERE.” 
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SEA FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. G. HALL. 


WE are all more or less familiar with the wonderful 








| these delicate sea flowers. 


mechanism of the flowers that bloom in endless variety in | 


our gardens, adorning our meadows, and brightening the 
very forests with their gorgeous coloring. 
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If anemones were all of one color and form, however | rable aspect of the other, laden with their prolific fruit and 


exquisite that form or color might be, their repetition 
would be tiresome, but no such sameness seems to mark 
Each one varies in itself, as- 
suming now one shape then another, displaying one tint, 
then setting forth another in a different part of the body. 


| There is a great range of variation, from pale green to dark 


But how few of us know that the broad ocean has its | 


radiate flowers in even greater profusion—asters, pinks, 
lilies, daisies, in fact, an unending host of variegated blos- 
soms in every diversity of form, far more wonderful than 
any upon land, for these are endowed with animal life, un- 
folding a garden landscape of greater luxuriance of vege- 
tation than that of any tropical climate ! 

The greater part of the world beneath the sea is but 
indifferently known. 
the surface interesting specimens of elegant forms conceal 
themselves in the simplest organisms. 


As soon as we descend a little below | 


| mire their structure and transcendent loveliness. 


Tribes of living | 


creatures rejoice, unceasingly, in marvelous displays of | 
light and shade, and in the most fairy-like illuminations, | 


changing and reversing at every instant. 

There are regions to which the light of day rarely pene- 
trates that are inhabited by thousands of living beings! 
How do they see? One might think that they borrowed 
their light from some particular star, or that their own 
peculiar nature substituted for sight a sense more delicate 
still. But this is not the case. These little animals see 
clearly, and one of their functions is to find light for them- 
selves. In other words they are phosphorescent. 

At certain moments this dense darkness is lighted up by 


radiant points running into starry feathers, or fringes of | 


light ; and there are so many that they appear at a distance 
like bouquets of fire formed of glittering stars, or like fes- 
toons of colored lamps. Mingling and grouping, ascending 





and descending, approaching and separating, these won- 
derful wreaths of light seem to fade away or to be utterly 
extinguished only to be rekindled the next moment and 
pursue again their queer fantastic course. 

You have seen in summer myriads of fireflies and glow- 
worms shedding around a brilliant red or green light. Ima- 


gine then, if you can, glowworms and fireflies mingled | 


together in all forms and colors, and in such immense 
numbers as to extend over hundreds of square miles! 
Added to this, that every nook of the vast region which 
they illuminate has its own peculiar light, and that what 


seems to us brown and lustreless by day acquire those | 


rich tints and phosphorescent gleams by night, and you 
will have a very faint idea of the wondrous spectacle pre- 
sented by the ocean. No wonder that in looking upon 
these beautiful sights the Arabian story tellers glorified 
their dreams of fairy-land. 

In our own waters the anemones, with their gayly-tinted 
petals, decorate the submarine landscape perhaps more 
gorgeously than any other; while in the tropical ocean 


the social, reef-building corals are the chief ornaments of | 


its submerged gardens. 

The sea anemones are very simple in their construction, 
occupying nearly the lowest grade in the scale of animal 
life. Very few of the species are capable of motion, but 
among them are the anemones expanding their crown of 
tentacles upon the broken rocks, or more modestly embel- 
lishing the flat bottom of the ocean while at rest, and if 
they desire to wander they have several modes of changing 
their place, gliding slowly along upon their stalks, or 
turning themselves over, making use of their tentacles as 
feet ; inflating their bodies with water so as to diminish 


their weight, and like an airy balloon drift with the cur- | 


rent. If touched, they are provided with wonderful little 


weapons in the shape of ‘‘thread-like lassos,’’ which are | 


shot out from innumerable slits in the tube within their 
bodies. 


purple in their beautiful coloring. Clustered in large colo- 
nies, they enrich the sea rocks and sand with starry buds 
and blossoms bright and beautiful as any upon the earth. 

The more we know of these gems the more we shall ad- 
One of 
the most magnificent of the anemones is the ‘‘ Plumose.”’ 
It may be recognized at once by its bold cylindrical stem, 
firm and sturdy as the oak, standing out bravely from the 
object to which it is affixed, and crowned with its lovely 
tufts and tentacles fringed and cut like the petals of a 
pink. The color of the plumose is extremely variable, 
changed by every breath of wind and every slight curling 
of the surface of the ocean from one prismatic tint to an- 
other. 
form, shrinking to a mere shapeless mass and then expand- 
ing itself to the fullest extent or forming into many shapes, 
according to the caprice of the moment. 


It is capable, too, of much alteration in its general | 


The snow-white anemones are among the most exquisite | 


tenants of the sea—the body, of a yellowish-brown color, 
the disk pale and tentacles of the purest white. In an- 


other variety the outer covering assumes a bright orange | 


complexion, while the disk is chocolate and the tentacles 
pure white. In fact, their colors are as various as their 


prehensile crown—fiery red, apple green, blue and orange 
yellow and milk white. 

In some of these brilliant creatures when fully expanded 
you will see on the outer edge of the visible coating, be- 
hind the petals, a row of bright, round tubercles, looking 


like a set of turquoises around the disk, then, losing all 
color, becoming pearls instead of turquoises, which trans- 
formation has earned for them the name of ‘‘beadlet.”’ 


| their numberless tenants, make them objects of uncommon 


interest and beauty. 

There is scarcely a nook or corner in the bed of the ocean 
where some of these.tree-like forms are not found asso- 
ciated with the beautiful sea anemones and living coral, 
branch after branch being added to stem by the constant 
labor of these little polypes. 

There are curious worms too, highly colored, and the 
most puzzling creatures that inhabit salt water. Some 
species look like scarlet flowers on the end of long twisting 
stems, They often congregate in clusters of thirty or forty 
specimens, and make a splendid nosegay of living flowers. 
Many of these worms have the faculty of piercing stone 
and eating almost everything that comes in their way. 

The Sea Mouse is one of them, and though it is not at 
all prepossessing in its appearance it is really one of the 
most gorgeous creatures that can be imagined, the metallic 
brilliancy of whose coloring would not suffer in comparison 
with the brightest humming-bird. This singular name 
comes from its hairy coat. 

Surrounding the entire body may be seen rows of bristles 
or hairs, each one of which is a living prism. Wondrous 
hues of ruby, emerald and sapphire, looking, in certain 
lights, like every conceivable gem and flower combined, 
flash from the coat of this breathing rainbow, giving forth 
a radiance which is almost painful in its intensity ; and 
yet this beautiful creature, carrying as it does all the pris- 


| matic colors, passes its life under stones and shells at the 


muddy bottom of the ocean ! 

Not the least of the animated wonders of the sea are the 
transparent hosts of Jelly fish, whose innumerable swarms 
of beautifully tinted, bell-shaped meduse astonish every 
sailor as he plows his way over the ocean, by their re- 


| markable structure and strange transformations. 





The majority of zoophytes are not so strikingly tinted as | 


the sea anemones, and yet there are others very remark- 
able for their showy painting. The ‘Sea Pens’’ are of 
this species, and like them capable of locomotion. The 
entire form of these curious beings is remarkably graceful, 


| and it really seems as if they had been modeled upon a 
| quill feather, plucked from the wing of a bird. 


They are 
phosphorescent, and if touched in any one place the light 
spreads from one branchlet to another until it reaches the 
summit, while all the parts below are dark, giving a most 
beautiful appearance. When irritated, the sea pen throws 
out a much stronger phosphorescent light. 


Have you never seen upon the sea shore the pretty leaf- | 


like “‘ sea mats’’ with their wonderful regularity of struc- 
ture and marvelous arrangement of cells?- Beautiful as 
they are in this state you see but the dead and’ lifeless 
habitations of the creatures who built these wondrous cells 
with their cradle-like shape and covering of transparent 
skin stretched over each cradle and tucked in all around 
the margin, leaving an opening over the pillow as it were, 
and in each of these little cells there lies apparently a little 
child, who slowly as you look pushes open the slit in this 
tiny coverlid and raises itself half out of bed, when lo! 
the head falls open and becomes a bell of gorgeous tenta- 
cles! The protruding polype was the little child ! 
Another splendid production, one of the most singularly 
lovely and interesting among the boundless works of na- 
ture, are the ‘‘animal trees’’—exactly resembling leafless 
trees blighted by time, or vigorous flowering shrubs in 
miniature, rising with a dark brown stem and diverging 
into numerous boughs, branches and twigs, and yet strange 
to say, flowers of the most brilliant hues springing up from 





The prevailing form of a jelly fish is that of an umbrella, 
with an upper and under disk, the space between the two 
being filled up with a liquid, which is really nothing but 
water. From the under disk hangs a mass called the pe- 
duncle which, curiously enough, forms a handle to this 
umbrella, fringed and scolloped at its edges in rose pink 
and opal. From its rim hang tentacles, which are active 
and sensitive, and provided with minute threads having a 
strange stinging power. - 

This little fish as it swims contracts its umbrella, and 
thus propels itself through the water. But do you know 
what a wonderful history it has? How its eggs are of the 
nature of seeds, which, sown on their rocky bed, sprout 
and grow, throwing out buds and suckers, each of which 
forms an animal stem, quite unlike the parent jelly, until 
at a certain time young jelly fish begin to be formed and 
to be thrown off by the severai branches, just as flowers 
are formed and expand from a vegetable seed ? 

‘* First, like a polype bending on its stem, 
Its rays are spread, a fairy diadem, 
It feels new powers, struggles to be free, 
Then roams at large, unfettered, in the sea.’’ 

One of the-most common of this order is in the shape of 
astar, each point set in brilliants—and these very brilliants 
which so sparkle are not pearls or diamonds but tentacles, 
which the fish uses to eat with, as well as to grasp ob- 
jects to which it clings. Fastened to sea weeds along the 
shore it often contracts itself, so as to appear more like a 


| half-blown morning-glory than a jelly fish. 


| their extremities, the very petals of which have the power | 


of motion. 





The glowing colors of the one and the vene- | 


. Here is a curious form of animal life. A group of crea- 
tures growing from a long stalk, as it were. How won- 
derfully rapid are the movements of these spiral stems !— 
sometimes as many as fifty of sixty of these beautiful 
blue and white “bells” hanging from them and breaking 
into phosphorescent light alonz the shore. 

The mouths of these little ‘‘jelly bells”? are surrounded 

(Continued on Page 202.) 
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“THE NIGHT COMETH ON.” 





Deep down ’mongst the reedy hollows, 
And away thro’ the meadows low, 

Swift o’er its shining pebbles, 
Pausing not in its ceaseless flow, 

The brook that comes down from the mountain 
To the ocean must speed its flight, 

As the brightness that dawned with the morning 
Must die on the threshold of night. 


The ferns by the brookside growing, 
And the reeds as they murmur and sigh, 
And the willows and meadow grasses 
Keep time as the brook sweeps by, 
And the ocean is calmly waiting, 
But never a ripple will tell, 
When the wavelets the brook is bringing 
Shall be merged in its long, low swell. 


And there cometh a royal sunset 
That lighteth the funeral pyre 

Of the day as it glides down the western sky 
And dies in its crimson fire ; 

And night with its swift wing mounting, 
The brightness sweepeth away, 

And setteth the seal of darkness 
On the tomb of the vanished day. 


And so it but little recketh 
How radiant life’s dawn may be ; 
It as surely wears cn to the gloaming 
As the brook floweth on to the sea. 
And however fair be its evening 
Its brightness will soon.be gone, 
And the waning light and the gathering gloom 
Will whisper, “‘ The night cometh on.” 
ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON. 








(Copyright 1882 by Julian Hawthorne. All rights reserved.) 
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BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Author of “ Bressant,” “Sebastian Strome,” | 
Idolatry,” “Garth,” etc. 








(CONTINUED. ) 


LANCASTER took a couple of turns up and 
down the room, and then seated himself in 
a chair at the opposite side of the table. 
‘Enough about my friend Yorke,”’’ he said ; 
‘* between your analysis and mine, he has 
grown too big for his share in the story. 
What I intended was to bring him into re- 
lations with a woman who should be a 
match for him: and this Marquise Des- 
moines, as I conceive her, will answer the 
purpose as well as another. Even while 
yet a girl at school, she had, as Marion’s 


| 
anecdote showed, the instinct of woman’s | 
power and conquest. She had already di- | 
vided the human race into male and female, | 
and had appraised the weapons available 
on her side. She had perceived that the 
weak point of woman is the heart, and was | 
resolved to fence her own with triple steel. | 
To marry a rich foreign nobleman of more 
than thrice her age was precisely her affair. 
She would have the world before her, as 
well as at her feet. She was—lI imagine 
her to have been—beautiful, dimpled, luxu- 
rious, sceptical, and witty. She was ener- 
getic by nature, selfish by philosophy, clever 
and worldly-wise by training.. She could 
appreciate you like a friend, rally you like 
a critic, flatter and wheedle you like a mis- 
tress. She would caress you one moment, 
scoff at you the next, and put you in the 
wrong be your argument what it might. | 
She could speak in double meaning, startle 
you, deceive you, and forgive you. She 
was fond of intrigue for its own sake, fer- 
tile in resources and expedients ; she was 
willful and wayward from calculation, and 
dangerous at all times. She was indolently 
despotic, fond of playing with her sensa- 
tions, and amusing herself with her pas- 
sions. She was the heroine of a hundred 
perilous anecdotes, which showed rather the 
audacity of geniusthan commonplace impro- | 
priety. She could say with grace and charm 
things that no other woman could say at 
all. She could assume a fatal innocence and | 
simplicity ; and to have seen her blush was 

an unforgetable experience in a man’s life. 

Physical exercise, especially dancing and 

riding, were indispensable to her; her toi- 

lets, baths, clothes, and equipment were 

ideals of luxury. She was superstitious, be- 

cause she believed in no religion ; indiffer- 

ent to inflicting suffering, because never 

suffering herself; but she loved the plea- - 
sure of pleasing, was kindly in disposition, 

mindful of benefits as well as of injuries ; 

and in her loftier moods she could be roy- 

ally or savagely generous, as well as fiercely 

implacable. She had a lawyer’s head for 

business ; was a better companion for men 

than for women ; was even capable of genu- 








ine friendship, and could give sound and | 
honest advice: and it was at such times | 
that the real power and maturity of her 
understanding were revealed. That is the 
sort of woman that the plot of my story | 
requires her to have been. 


When Yorke | 





| Grant said, ‘‘ Unless my genealogical infer- 


| one, for it would do more than hanging to 


" on his own basis and do the best he can 
| with it. 


| his forehead and smiling. 


| I find myself somewhat lonely. In twenty 


met her, she was the Calypso of a distin- 
guished company of noblemen, authors, ac- 
tors, artists, abbés, soldiers, wits, and hu- 
morists; all of whom, by her magic, she 
could cause to assume the forms of turkey- 
cocks, magpies, poodles, monkeys, hogs, 
puppies, parrots, boa-constrictors, and other 
animals, according to their several disposi- 
tions. But Yorke was the Ulysses upon 
whom her spells had only so much effect as 
to incline him to spend most of his time in 
her company.”’ 

Here Lancaster paused, and drank off the 
remains of his tumbler of brandy and 
water. : 

“Well?” said Mr. Grant, moving the 
bottle toward him. 

**No more, thank you,’’ said Lancaster. 

“You are not going to leave your drama 
just as the curtain is ready to go up?” 

“*T have come to the end of my inven- 
tion.”’ 

‘*Ah! I should scarce have thought you 
had begun upon it, as yet,’’ returned the 
other dryly. 

Lancaster made no reply. At last Mr. 
ences are at fault, you and Sir Francis 
Bendibow should be of kin.’’ 

“*Tt is one of the impertinences of human 
society,’ said Lancaster, with a twitching 
of his eyebrows, ‘‘that whatever filibuster 
happens to marry the sister of your father 
has a right to call you nephew. It might 
as reasonably be decreed that because I 
happen to cut the throat of some hook- 
nosed old money-lender, his women and 
children would have the right to style 
themselves my cousins and aunts. That 
law might, to be sure, prove a beneficial 





put a stop to murder. But the otber law | 
makes marriage a nuisance, and one of | 
these days the nephews will arise and com- 
pel its repeal at the sword’s point. Mean- 
while I remain the baronet’s nephew and 
your humble servant.”’ 

**You would abolish all but blood-rela- 
tives then?” said Mr. Grant, resting his 
elbows on the arms of his chair and inter- 
lacing his fingers. 

“T would have no buts; abolish the 
whole of them!” exclaimed Lancaster— | 
“even the rich uncles and the pretty cou- 
sins. Take a leaf from the book of ani- 
mals, and let each human creature stand 





When‘I found a republic there 
shall be no genealogies and no families. So 
long as they exi8t we shall never know 
what we are really made of.” 

“The Bendibow Bank is, however, a 
highly prosperous and trustworthy con- 
cern?” 

“You must get my uncle to sing its 
eulogies for you; I know nothing. But I 
am of opinion that Miss Marion Lockhart 
has an intuition for detecting humbugs. 
That Charles Grantley affair . . . is hone 
of mine. But Sir Francis had two sides 
to him in his youth, and there may be 
some passages in his account book that he 
would deprecate publishing.” 

“Ah! [had contemplated calling at the 
bank to-morrow ’’— 

“Oh, don’t interpret my prejudices and 
antipathies as counsel!’’ interrupted the 
young man, throwing back his hair from 
““The bank is 
as sound as the Great Pyramid, I doubt 
not. Bless your heart, everybody banks 
there! If they ruin you, you will have all 
the best folks in London for your fellow- 
bankrupts. I’m afraid I've bored you 
shamefully, but a little brandy goes a long 
way with me.” . 

“You have said nothing that has failed 
to interest me,’’ returned the old gentle- 
man courteously. ‘‘As you may conceive, 





years such friends as may have been mine 
in England have disappeared, and the cir- 
cumstances in which those years have been 
passed—in India—have precluded my find- | 
ing others. At your age one can afford to 
wish to abolish kindred, but by the time 
you have lived thirty years longer you may 
understand how I would rather wish to 
create new kindred in the place of those 
whom fate has abolished for me. Human 
beings need one another, Mr. Lancaster. 
God has no other way of ministering to us 
than through our fellow-creatures. I es- 
teem myself fortunate, therefore, in having 
met with yourself and with these kind 
ladies. You cannot know me as the van- 
ished friends I spoke of would know me— 


| my origin, my early life, my ambitions, my 


failures ; but you can know me as an inof- 
fensive old gentleman whose ambition for 
the rest of his life is to make himself 
agreeable to somebody. If you and I had | 
been young men together in London thirty | 
years ago, doubtless we might have found 


ourselves in accord on many points of spec- 
ulation and philosophy wherein now I 
should be disposed to challenge some of 
your conclusions. But intellectual agree- 
ment is not the highest basis of friendship 
between man and man. I, at all events, 
have been led by experience to value men 
for what I think they are, more than for 
what they think they are. I will make 
no other comment than that on the bril- 
liant and ingenious . . . confidence, shall 
I call it?—with which you have honored 
me to-night. If it should ever occur to 
you to present me to your friend Yorke, 
under his true name, I am sure that I 
should enjoy his acquaintance, and that I 
should recognize him from your descrip- 
tion. Perhaps he might be able to rein- 
force your invention as to the Marquise 
Perdita. Well, well, I am detaining you. 
Good-night !”’ 

Lancaster colored a little at the latter 
sentence and a cloud passed over his face, 
but in another moment his eyebrows lifted 
with a smile. ‘‘God knows what induces 
me to masquerade so,’’ he said. ‘I care 





speak of him; but probably the worst 
thing that can happen to him is not to be 
spoken of at all. Mr. Grant fared well in 
all respects ; he was spoken of, he was well 
spoken of, he was well spoken of by honest 
people ; and it may not be too much toadd 
that he was not undeserving of having 
honest people speak well of him. Tke good- 
ness of some good men is a long time in 
getting the recognition that it deserves ; 
that of others is appreciated at once; nor 
does it follow that the latter’s virtues are 
necessarily shallower or less honorable than 
those of the former. Ten days ago, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Grant had been as good as non- 
existent to the three persons who were now 
discussing him with so much interest and 
even affection. There was something in 
his face, in his glance, in the gradual, kindly 
brightening of his smile, in the pleasant 
melody of his voice, in the manly repose 
of his general walk and conversation, that 


| inevitably inspired respect and liking in 


| 


to conceal myself only from those who can | 


see nothing on any terms—which is cer- 


tainly not your category. Let Yorke and 


Lancaster be one in future. As for Per- 
dita... there goes twelve o’clock! I 


was startled at hearing her name to-night; | 


she has just. returned to London in the 
capacity of widow. It only needed that 
. . . however, what is that to you? Good- 
night.” 

‘**Perdita, a pretty name, is it not?” 
said Mr. Grant musingly, as he followed 
the other to the door. ‘It makes one 
hope there may be some leaven of Shaks- 
peare’s Perdita in her, after all.”’ 

“°Tis an: ominous name, though—too 
ominous in this case for even Shakspeare 
to save it, I’m afraid,’’ returned Lancaster. 
With that he went out and left Mr. Grant 
to his meditations. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE next day Mr. Grant hired a saddle- 


| mean, Mrs. Lockhart. 


horse, and rode up to London, where, | 


among other business, he made the call at 


| Bendibow Bank, which has been already 


having been arranged, presumably to the 
satisfaction of both parties, Mr. Grant set 
out on his return home. As it was already 
six o’clock, however, he stopped at the 
*<Holy Lands” hotel in the Strand, where 
hedined. By the time he was ready to re- 
sume his journey it was nearly dark, the 
rather asthe night wasmoonless, and the sky 
was overlaid with heavy clouds. Partly by 
chance, partly because he fancied it would 
save him some distance, he tookthe northern 
or Uxbridge road, instead of that which goes 
through Kensington. After passing the 
northwest corner of Kensington Gardens, 
this road lay through a region which was, 
at that epoch, practically uninhabited. Mr. 
Grant rode easily along, absorbed in 
thought, and only occasionally taking note 
of his direction. He was a practiced horse- 
man, and riding was as natural to him as 
walking. It was a very still night, though 
a storm might be brewing; and the only 
sounds audible to Mr. Grant’s ears were 
the steady tramp of his horse’s feet, the 
slight creaking of the saddle, and the rattle 
of the bit as the animal flung up his head. 
By-and-by, however, the rider fancied he 
heard the noise of another horse’s hoofs 
beating the road at a gallop, and coming 
up behind him. He drew his left rein a 
little, and glanced over his shoulder. 
Meanwhile, at Mrs. Lockhart’s house in 
Hammersmith, dinner was ready at the 
usual time; but as Mr. Grant did not ap- 
pear, it was resolved to wait for him. He 
had informed Mrs. Lockhart, previous to 
setting out, that it was his intention to go 
to London, and added that he might be de- 
tained some hours by business. No anxiety 
was felt, therefore: but, as Marion ob- 
served, dinner would not seem like dinner 
without Mr. Grant ; and it was not worth 
while sitting down to table so long as any 
ehance remained of his being present. Ac- 
cordingly, the dishes were put to warm in 
front of the kitchen fire; and Marion and 
Lancaster went to the piano, and tried to 


| set to music some words that the latter had 


written. But singing conduces to appetite ; 
and appetite will get the better even of sen- 
timent. When more than half an hour had 
added itself to the abyss of the past, it was 
generally admitted that Mr. Grant was 
hopelessly derelict, and neglectful of his 
social duties: the dishes were brought in 
from the kitchen, and the trio seated them- 
selves at table, with Mr. Grant’s chair gap- 
ing vacantly at them all. 

Now, whether a man be well or ill spoken 
of behind his back, depends not so much 
upon the man himself as upon those who 


such persons as were disinterestedly sus- 
ceptible of those sentiments. And yet Mr. 
Grant was far from being handsome either 
in face or figure; and no one knew what 
his life had been, what was his social posi- 
tion, whether he were rich or poor, or 
wherefore he was living in lodgings at Ham- 
mersmith ; none of which subjects of in- 
quiry are apt to be disregarded in the life 
of a country so compact and inquisitive as 
England. But even in England, sheer and 
naked individuality has vast weight, alto- 
gether unaccountable upon any general 
theory whatever: and Mr. Grant was in 
this way the passive subject of a special so- 
cial dispensation. 

“*He told me last night,’’ remarked Lan- 
caster, ‘“‘that he had been living in India 
for the last twenty years. I had been puz- 
zling myself whom he reminded me of— 
physically, I mean; and that enlightened 
me. You have probably seen the man I 
I saw him the year 
he was acquitted, when I was eight or nine 
years old; and I never forgot his face— 
Warren Hastings.” 

Mrs. Lockhart replied that she had never 
seen Mr. Hastings, but she was sure Mr. 


| Grant bore no resemblance to him in char- 
mentioned. His affair with that institution | 





acter. Mr. Hastings was a cruel and am- 
bitious man; whereas Mr. Grant was the 
most humane man she had ever known, ex- 
cept the Major, and as simple as a child. 

‘*There is mystery about him too,” said 
Lancaster. 

‘“*Not the kind of mystery that makes . 
you suspicious though,” said Marion. | ‘‘I 
feel that what he hides would make us like 
him better if we knew.”’ 

**What I hide is of another color,’’ ob- 
served Lancaster. 

‘“‘T’m sure it can be nothing bad,” said 
Mrs. Lockhart.”’ , 

Marion broke out, ‘‘SoamI! Mr. Lan- 
caster thinks it would be picturesque and 
poetical to be wicked, and so he is always 
talking about it. If he had really done 
anything wicked, he would be too vain to 
make a niystery of it; he could noi help 
telling. But he has only been good so far, 
and he has not outgrown being ashamed of 
it. If he had committed more sins, the 
people in his poetry would have committed 
much fewer.”’ 

When Marion struck, she struck with all 


| her might, and reckless of consequences. 


Mrs. Lockhart sat appalled, and Lancaster 
winced a little; but he was able to say 
good-humoredly, ‘‘I shall give up being a 
hypocrite ; everybody finds me out. If I 
were a whited sepulchre, detection would 
not humiliate me; but when a bottle la- 
beled ‘ Poison’ is found to contain nothing 
worse than otto of roses, it can never hold 
up its head again.” 

‘Anybody can say what they please,” 
rejoined Marion ; ‘‘ but what they do is all 
that amounts to anything.” 

‘‘That is to say you are deaf, but you 
have eyes.”’ 

‘*That is a more poetical way of putting 
it, I suppose. But some words are as good 
as deeds, and I can hear those.”’ 

“Tt is not your seeing or hearing that 


| troubles me, but your being able to read. 


If I had only been born an Arab or an an- 
cient Hebrew, I might have written with- 


_out fear of your criticism.” 


“T suppose you wish me to say that I 
would learn those languages for the express 
purpose of enjoying your poetry. But I 
think you are lucky in having to write in 
plain English. It is the most difficult of 
all languages to be wicked in—genteelly 
wicked, at least !”’ 

‘You convince me, however, that it must 
have been the original language spoken by 
Job’s wife, when she advised him to curse 
God and die. If she had been as much a 
mistress of it as you are, I think he would 
have done it.’’ 
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“Tf he had been a poet, ’tis very likely.” 

“T hope,’’ said Mrs. Lockhart with gen- 
tle simplicity, ‘‘that nothing has happened 
to Mr. Grant.” 

Lancaster and Marion both turned their 


| she conversed affected he rmore than physi- | 


faces toward the window, and then Lan- | 


caster got up from the table—they had fin- 
ished dinner—and looked out. ‘It has 
grown dark very suddenly,”’ he remarked. 
“T fear Mr. Grant will get wet if he does 
not return soon.”’ 

Marion also arose and stood at the other 
side of the window. After awhile she said, 
**T should like to be out in such a night 
as this.”’ 

**T hate darkness,’’ returned Lancaster. 
‘‘Come what come may, as long as I have 
a light to see it by.” 

**T love darkness, because then I can see 
my mind. When father was alive, and I 
had more time to do what I wished, I used 
to lie awake at night as much as in the 
day-time.” 

** Your mind must be fuller of light than 
most people’ s, if you can see it only in the 
darkness.,”’ 

“T am light-minded—is that what you 
mean ?”” 

**No, Iam serious. You never are se- 
rious except when you are angry.”’ 

‘Tf I am never serious, I must be light- 
minded. Very likely I am light-headed, 
too, sometimes; mother has often told 
me so. _ I like to be out in the rain, and to 
get my feet wet and muddy. I should 
like to have been a soldier in my fatuer's 


regiment ; he said I would make a good | 
| Marion’s project as impossible. 


soldier.”’ 

‘*And shoot Frenchmen ?” 

“T prefer killing with a sword. Wash- 
ing dishes and marketing becomes tiresome 
after a while. I shall probably kill the 
baker or the greengrocer some day ; I have 
a terrible tongue, and if I don’t let it have 
its way once in a while it will become 
worse. Hitherto I have only broken dishes ; 
but thas is not terrible enough.” 

“T’ll be hanged if Ican understand you,” 
said Lancaster, after a pause. 

“You are such a handsome man you 
don’t need to understand people. The ob- 
ject of understanding people is to get the 
better of them ; but when one is handsome, 
people open their doors at once.”’ 

“‘Then why don’t you open yours ?”’ 

“Tf I don’t, it isas much on your account 
as on mine.” 

“* How is that ?” 

‘When I tell you that, I shall have told 
you a great deal. But why didn’t you pro- 
test that you had no notion you were hand- 
some, and that I was a flatterer ?”’ 

“T know I’m handsome, and I’m glad 
of it.’’ 

“Do you often speak the truth like 
that ?” 

‘You get more truth out of me than I 
suspected of being in me. But if, some 
day, you provoke me to some truth that I 
had better have kept to myself, it will be 
your fault.’’ 

“I don’t think there is much danger. I 
like this first truth of yours. 
handsome I should be glad of it, too. Ugly 
womer are suspicious, designing and jea- 
lous. They talk about the charms of a cul- 
tivated intelligence being superior in the 


long run, to beauty. But beauty does not | 


wait for the long run—it wins at once, and 
lets the cultivated intelligence run on to 
Jericho, if it likes. I imagine most culti- 
vated intelligences would be thankful to be 
fools, if they could afford it.’’ 

*“*But beauty doesn’t always imply 
folly.”’ 

“Oh, Iam speaking of women !”’ 

‘Thank you. But, speaking of women, 
what have you to say to the Marquise Des- 
moines, for instance? ’’ 

**So you know her ?”’ 

“‘T heard you speak of her last night as 
being both beautiful and clever.” 

“But you know her?”’ 

“T ran across her abroad,’’ said Lancas- 
ter, with an indifferent air. But before 
saying it he had hesitated for a moment, 
and Marion had noticed the hesitation. 

‘*How did you like the Marquis?’’ she 
inquired. 

‘‘He was a very distinguished old gen- 
tlemau, very punctilious and very bilious. 
He always wore a red ribbon in his button- 
hole and sat in a large arm-chair, and four 
times a day he had a glass of absinthe. 
*Tis a wonder he lived so long.’ “ay 

“Oh, did he die?’ 

“ He i is dead.”’ 

“What did you do then?” 

“I did not know of it until a few days 
ago. He has been dead six months.” 


“Then Perdita is in England!” said | 


Marion rapidly, meeting Lancaster's glance 
with her own. Except when she was 
angry, or for some other reason forgot 











If I were | 





| his room and bring down his dressing- 
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herself, she habitually aovélied another per- 
son’s glance. For she was of an extremely 
sensitive, nervous temperament, and the 
‘*nersonal equation’’ of those with whom 


cal contact would affect other people. 

At this point the dialogue was inter- 
rupted by a startling glare of lightning, 
succeeded almost immediately by a crash 
of thunder so loud and so heavy as to rattle 
the window in its frame and jar the floor 
on which they stood. Marion laughed, and 
opening the window leaned out. Mrs. 
Lockhart, who had fallen into a gentle 
doze in her chair, awoke with a little 
jump and an exclamation. 

‘Oh, Marion . . . what has gone off? 
Mr. Grant? Why is the window open? 
Dear heart! is that the rain? He will be 
drenched to the skin, Mr. Lancaster.”’ 

**So will you if you don’t shut the win- 
dow,”’’ said Lancaster to Marion. 

She looked round and appeared to an- 
swer, but her words were inaudible in the 
thunderpeal that accompanied them. The 
rain drove straight downwards with such 
force and weight that the drops might 
have been liquid lead. The sky was black. 

“*T shall take an umbrella and go out and 
meet him,’’ Marion was now heard to say. 

“Oh, my child, you are mad!” cried 
Mrs. Lockhart. ‘*Do put down the win- 
dow, Mr. Lancaster.”’ 

Lancaster complied. Marion glanced at 
him with an odd, quizzical kind of a 
smile. He did not know what she meant; | 
but he joined Mrs. Lockhart in denouncing 





‘*He would be as wet as he is capable of 
being before you found him,’ he said; 
‘*besides, he couldn’t use an umbrella on 
horseback ; and even if you knew where 
he was and which road he was coming by, 
it’s a hundred to one you’d miss him in a 
night like this.”’ 

‘“‘La! what aregiment of reasons !’’ she 
answered, with her short, irregular laugh. 
“*T only wanted a reason for going out. As 
to being of use to Mr. Grant, ’twould be 
but a chance, of course; but so is every- 
thing for that matter.” 

She did not persist in her intention, how- 
ever, but began to move carelessly about | 
the room, and made no answer to several 
remarks that her mother and Lancaster 
addressed to her. 

When nearly half an hour had passed 
away, her bearing and aspect suddenly | 
changed; she went swiftly out of the room, 
shutting the door behind her. Then the 
outside door was heard to open, and Ma- 
rion’s step going down to the gate, which 
was likewise flung back; then, after a 
minute’s silence, the sound of voices, and | 
Lancaster, peering out of the window, saw, 
by the aid of an accommodating flash of 
lightning, Marion and Mr. Grant (who was 
without his hat) coming up the paved way 
to the porch. 

“What a strange thing !’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* How could she possibly have known he 
was coming ?”’ 

**Marion has wonderful ears,’’ said Mrs. 
Lockhart with a sigh, as if the faculty were | 
in some way deleterious to the possessor of 
it. But Lancaster thought that something 
else besides fine hearing was involved in 
this matter. 

The girl now came in, her cheeks flushed, 
her hair, face and shoulders wet, conduct- 
ing Mr. Grant with her arm under his. He 
was splashed and smeared with mud and 
looked very pale; but he smiled and said 
with his usual courteousness: ‘“‘I am not 
going to spoil your carpet and chairs, dear 
madam. I do but show you my plight, 
like a truant schoolboy who has tumbled 
into the gutter, and then I retire for 
repairs.” 

‘*No: you shall sit down here,’’ said Ma- 
rion determinedly but quietly ; and in de- 
spite of himself she led him to the stuffed 
easy chair which her mother had just 
quitted, and forced him into it. ‘Mr. 
Grant has had some hurt,’’ she added to 
the others; and to Lancaster, ‘‘Go up to 


gown. Mother, get some water heated in 
the kitchen. I will attend to him.” 

Her manner to the old man was full of 
delicate and sympathetic tenderness ; to 
the others, of self-possessed authority. Lan- 
caster went on his errand with asubmissive | 
docility that surprised himself. He had | 
seen a great deal of Marion in the last few | 
hours; but he was not sure that he had 
seen into her very far. 

When he returned with the dressing- | 
gown, Marion had got Mr. Grant’s coat off, 
and was wiping the mud off from a bruised* 
place on his right hand with her wetted 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Nothing dangerous, thank 
God ! she was saying, in a soothing un- 
dertone, as Lancaster approached. 





| him away,” 





‘You got a fall?” asked the latter of 
the elder man, who nodded in reply. Ma- 
rion said brusquely, ‘‘ Don’t you see that 
he is too exhausted to talk ? Wait, and you 
will know everything.” 

In truth, Mr. Grant appeared a good deal 
shaken ; and for several minutes could do 
little more than accept passively the minis- 
trations that were bestowed upon him. 
Marion continued to direct the operations, 
the others assisting with abundant good- 
will. At last Mr. Grant said : 

“Tt is very pleasant to find you all so 
kind—to be so well taken care of. I fear 
I’m ruining your chair, Mrs. Lockhart. 
There was really no need for this. I am 
none the worse, except forthe loss of a hat. 
Thank you, my dear, you are very good.” 

‘*Have you had your dinner ?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Lockhart. 

‘* Yes, I am obliged to you, madam. I 
was belated, and... 
my adventure. I thought the highwaymen 
days were over in this neighborhood.” 

“T wish I had been with you!’’ mur- 
mured Marion resentfully. 

‘*Highwaymen ? oh !” faltered Mrs. Lock- 
hart. 

‘*My highwayman was not so ceremo- 
nious as the best of the old-fashioned 
ones,’’ continued Mr. Grant, smiling. ‘‘ He 
came upon me just before the storm broke. 
I heard his horse overtaking me at a gal- 


But you must hear | 





lop, and I drew aside to let him pass. But | 
he rode right against me—he was mounted | 


on a very powerful animal—and nearly 
threw medown. As I turned toward him, 
| he held a pistol in his hand, and fired at 
me. The ball knocked off my hat, and 
missed me. I had a heavy riding-whip, and 
I struck at him with it. I think I must 
have hit him across the wrist ; at ali events, 
he dropped the pistol. 
spoken a word. It was at that moment that 


Neither of us had | 


the first flash of lightning came. It showed | 


me that he was a large man, dressed in 
dark clothes; he put his arm across his 
face, as if to prevent my seeing it. The 
thunder was very loud, and my horse 
plunged and burst his girths ; andI slipped 
to the ground. What with the rain and the 
noise, and the suddenness of it all, I was 
confused, and hardly knew what happened 
for a few moments. When I got on my 
feet again, I was alone; my highwayman 
had disappeared; and so had my horse, 
though I picked it up on the road later.”’ 

‘““He may have thought, from your fall- 
ing, that he had not missed his shot after 
all,’’ said Lancaster. 

“Tt was the lightning that frightened 
said Marion. ‘‘ He counted on 
| darkness, and dared not risk recognition.” 

‘How did you get home? did you have 


| to walk?” asked Mrs. Lockhart. 


‘Only a short distance. A wagon hap- 


| pened to come along, and the driver gave 


me a lift as far as the corner. And there Ma- 
rion met me. What spirit told you I was 
coming, my dear ?”’ 

Marion replied only by a smile. 

“Tt seems singular,’’ remarked Lancas- 
ter, ‘‘that he should have ridden at you 
and fired at once, instead of going through 
the customary formality of inquiring 
whether you preferred your life to your 
purse. Those fellows are usually more 
cautious for their own sakes.”’ 

‘*He was as much afraid of having his 
voice heard as of having his face seen,” 
said Marion. ‘‘ He wished to kill Mr. Grant 
more than to rob him. You didn’t have 
much money with you, did you?” 

‘“‘Not much, as it happened, my dear ; 
though, as I had been to the Bank, whoever 
had taken the trouble to follow my move- 
ments might have inferred that I did have.”’ 

‘“*The Bendibow Bank ?”’ demanded Ma- 
rion. 

‘*Yes ; Lintroduced myself to your friend 
Sir Francis.” 

Lancaster chanced to be looking at Ma- 
rion, and noticed a troubled expression pass 
across her face. She laid her hand lightly 
on Mr. Grant’s shoulder, and passed it 
down his arm;.the action seemed at once 
affectionate and reproachful. 
approve of that, don’t you?’ the young 
man said to her, smiling. 

The question appeared to annoy her: “TI 
am glad he got home,’’ she said’ coldly. 
Then she got up and went out of the room. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE children of Masia Italy are seek- 
ing in great numbers homes in the Western 
world. Not only do the United States 
attract them, but late reports show that 
| they are the principal element of European 
immigration into Mexico; and in the Ar- 
gentine Republic they are more than dou- 
ble any other nation among the immigrants, 
counting according to the census of Decem- 





- ber, 1880, not less than 154,000 souls. 


THE STILL HOUR. 


VOLVENTIBUS ANNIS. 

THE hopes and joys of life are passing, 
Soon to be gone ; 

The friends we knew in youth no longer 

Make life all cheerful, faith still stronger, 
As years roll on. 


When those we loved have passed to rest 
From strife and wrong, 

Who longer then would wish to stay 

Where gloomy phantoms haunt the way, 
As years roll on? 


We are not as in years gone by, 
So fresh and strong ; 
Time stamps his frostwork in our hair, 
Imprints our brows with lines of care, 
As years roll on. 


Our sky is hung with leaden clouds, 
. And we ere long 
Shall hear the voices of the blest, 
Bidding us enter into'rest, 
As years roll on. 


Nature with each returning spring 
Her robes shall don, 

And we shall find our place of rest 

Upon the cold and damp earth’s breast 
As years roll on. 


But then a bright and glorious day 

On us shall dawn, 
When we shall leave the grave’s dark night 
And soar to scenes of peace and light 

As years roll on. 


Father, and source of life and joy, 
Whom few may con, 
Keep us and guide our souls above 
Into Thy realms of perfect love 
As years roll on. 
H. E. WoopBuRY. 
THE sight of embodied goodness makes 
us want to be good. - ” 


HvuMIiry is of all graces the chief when 
it does not know itself to be a grace. . * 


TueE Bible invites “investigation, and 
stands in no need of apology.—A. B. 
Thain. 


As I come nearer to the grave my the- 
ology grows strangely simple, and it be- 
gins and ends with Christ.—Bishop Whip- 


| ple. 


Krnp Looks, kind words, kind acts and 
warm handshakes—these are secondary 
means of grace when men are in trouble 
and fighting their unseen battles.—John 
Hail, 


As we learn the law of Christ we shall 
feel more and more that we owe a debt to 
every soul, that all men are our brothers, 
however dark or low their lot may be.— 
H. W.. Thomas. 








LIFE is a burden imposed upon you by 
God. What you make of it that it. will be 
to you. Either a millstone around your 
neck or a diadem on your brow. Take it 
up bravely, bear it on joyfully, lay it down 
triumphantly.— Gail Hamilton. 

THERE is a great work for to-day. What 
we do will stay done and will tell grandly 
on the ages to come. What we leave un- 
done will breed confusion and disaster, and 
our children and children’s children will 
justly hold us responsible for not laying 
hold on the opportunities afforded us.—/. 
A. Noble. 


AN everyday religion, one that loves the 
duties of our common walk, one that makes 
an honest man, one that accomplishes an 
intellectual and moral growth in the sub- 
ject, one that works in all weather and im- 
proves all opportunities, will best and most 
healthily promote the growth of a church 


| and the spread of the Gospel.—Horace 


“You dis- | 


Bushnell. 


Many a child goes astray simply because 
home lacks sunshine. A child needs smiles 
as much as the flowers need sunbeams, If 
a thing pleases they are apt to seek it ; if 
it displeases they are apt to avoid it. If 
home is a place where faces are sour and 
words harsh and faultfinding is ever in the 
ascendant, they will spend as many hours 
as possible elsewhere. * 

As former ages have settled their great 
questions and wrought their great works, 
we shall settle and work ours. Churches 
will be planted; the great evils will be 
vanquished ; the creeds will have a new 
deposit of truth ; missions will press on to 
ultimate victory ; the Jand will be Chris- 
tianized in every part; a better order of 
society will be established ; the scaffolding 


| shall be down, and we shall see what we 


have been building.-—J. Morgan Smith. 
J. L. Russe, 
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are lying dead. Halloo!”’ said the 
man. 
Those in the village remained as 








AN OMAHA MYTH. 





BY REV. J. OWEN DORSEY. 


ONcE upon a time there were two 
raccoons, and they became very 
hungry. So one of them asked his 
brother to accompany him on a jour- 
ney in search of food. And this is 
how he gave the invitation : 

** Younger brother Coon, 
Let us go to eat grapes, 
Younger brother Coon.’’ 

To this the other raccoon replied 
as follows: + 
*O my elder brother, whenever 

I eat them my teeth chatter rapidly, 
therefore I am not willing to gofor ~- 
that purpose.”’ 

Then the elder one sang : 

** Younger brother Coon, 
Let us go to eat choke-berries, 3 
Younger brother Coon.’ =* 

But the other one said: “‘O my . 
elder brother, whenever I eat them 
I grow very chilly. So I am not 
willing to go for them.” 

Then the elder raccoon sang : 

** Younger brother Coon, 
Let us go to eat plums, 
Younger brother Coon. ** 

Said the younger, ‘‘O my elder 
brother, whenever I eat them they 
make me very sick, therefore I am ¢ 
not willing to go for them.” 

Then the elder raccoon sang : =a, 

** Younger brother Coon, 
Let us go to eat craw-fish, 
Younger brother Ceon.*’ 

‘‘Thanks, elder brother! thanks, elder brother! 
thanks, elder brother! they are always good for 
me, and I am thinking about them very often,”’ 
said the younger. 

And they departed, planning as they went. There was | 
a very large village of craw-fish near at hand. ‘‘O elder | 
brother,”’ said the younger raccoon, “let us pretend to | 
pay a friendly visit, and when they stand around us let us 
attack them and eat them.”’ ‘‘No,’’ said the other; ‘‘let 
us kill them one by one as they go for water, and then we 
can eat them.’’ And the younger raccoon said: ‘‘No, I 
have a plan. Let us pretend to be dead as we lie on top 
of a ridge of hills where the path which they take when 
they go after horses turns aside as it comes back this 
way.” ‘That is just what we desire. It shall be just 
so,’”’ said the elder. 

So they went thither; they lay flat on their backs in the 
path, pretending to be dead. | 

**Do your very best,” said the elder. ‘No matter if they | 
thrust their claws into your eyes, even if they tickle you | 
on the side, even if they thrust their claws into your nos- 
trils, even if they kick your head aside with their toes, 
don’t you dare to make the slightest movement ; but when 
I say, ‘Oho!’ then up and at them.” .-- © 

By and by a craw-fish who had been hunting his horse 
came along the path. When he discovered them he said, 
‘Shi! shi! shi! there are two dead raccoons!’ Then 
he went around them before approaching them, as he 
wished to be very cautious. At length he came to them. 
He kicked one aside, but the raccoon did not stir at all. 
So he went home to tell the news. 





that several of the latter discovered the raccoons when 
they came down to get water. They ran back to camp 
with the news.) 

“Two of those whom you call ‘Wa-ca-qu-qu-xe’ 








































THE RACCOONS AND THE CRAW-FISH. 


(Some say that the | 
raccoons lay by the side of the stream, at the place where | 
the craw-fish maidens got the water for the camp, and | 


they were. 


call; and then they all listened for a 
few moments, when the cry was re- 
peated. It was taken up by an aged 
man who had been sitting in a very 
remote place. He started homeward 
+-: and acted as crier as he approached 
j the village. 

Then the inhabitants of the village 
were in great confusion in consequence 
of the news. Every one was talking or 

shouting. The chief of the craw-fish gave 
his orders to the crier to make a proclama- 
tion. He went among the lodges, saying, 

““The chief says that you must dance! 

Halloo !’’ 

Then all the people went to the spot where 
the raccoons lay. Even the little children 
who were learning to walk accompanied their 
mothers. When they reached the place they 

’ stood around the raccoons. Last of all came 
a very aged craw-fish leaning on his staff. 

He warned the people not to go too near. 

‘“*Stand off! These Ish-ti/-ni-ke are very 
cunning. Hold yourselves in readiness. Let 
us see! Feel them.” 

Thén one of the craw-fish tickled a raccoon 
in the side, but the latter did not move at all. 
Just as he was about to laugh out the craw- 
fish stopped and left him. Then the craw- 
fish went to the other raccoon and thrust his 
claws up his nostrils, but the raccoon did not 
stir. Just as he was about to sneeze the craw- 
fish left him and returned to the former, 
whose eyelids he took hold of by the very 
edge ; but the raccoon did not move a muscle. 

‘All right! they are dead. Come, let us 

have the dance,’”’ said the craw- 
fish. 

The old man sat in the middle 


of the ring as the craw-fish ? 
danced around the raccoons. 

He beat on a pillow with a 

round gourd, which he made rattle as he sang a dancing- 
song which may be translated thus: ‘‘Two raccoons are 
lying dead. The one has a long heel; the other has a 
spotted face. Halloo!’’ 

At length the elder raccoon said, ‘‘Oho!’ Up they 
jumped and began to kill and eat the craw-fish. Away 
scampered the surviving craw-fish, running toward their 
lodges as fast as they could. But the raccoons killed all 
of them but two, a boy and a girl. These two barely 
reached their home. 

‘*Begone !’’ said the raccoons; ‘“‘you shall live; you 
shall have a new name; you shall be called Man-shkan, 
Craw-fish.”” 








Mr. LAWRENCE BARRETTY who will spend the coming 
summer in London, has just become the owner of a house 
on Fifth Avenue. Mr. Barrett is said to be especially 
versed in both ancient and modern history, his preference 


| being for Greek history. He reads both Latin and Greek. 


‘Hark !? said one who heard the | 





| sugar nor salt. 





FISHING THROUGH THE ICE. 
BY HARRY CASTLEMON. 


‘“‘T HARDLY know what to say about it, boys. I don’t at 
all like the looks of those clouds, and the wind is blowing 
almost a gale.”’ 

“But just think of this, father: here’s Guy, who has 
come all the way from Néw York to see some fun, and it 
will be a great pity if he is obliged to go back without 
having even one day’s sport at fishing through the ice.” 

“*T do think of it, and that is just what makes me hesi- 
tate. Ido not wish to deprive either him or you of any 
pleasure, and you may go, provided Mr. Niles goes. He 
is a careful man, and would not venture on the ice if there 
were any danger to be apprehended. When you return 
you had better bring your house with you, unless you 
want to wake up some’ fine morning and find it gone. 
These high winds must have weakened the ice consider- 
ably, and the first thing we know it will break up and go 
off down the lake. When it goes it will go with a rush.’’ 

Judge Howard set out for his office, leaving two eager 
and excited boys behind him, One of them was his son 
Tom and the other was his nephew, Guy Hathaway. Tom 
lived in a thriving village on the shore of one of the great 
lakes and Guy was a city boy who had come out there to 
spend the holidays with him. 

As soon as the judge had left the house the boys put on 
their overcoats, mufflers and gloves, and taking their stand 
at the gate kept a good lookout for Mr. Niles. Before 
them was the bay covered with a sheet of glaring ice that 
extended perhaps two miles from the shore, and beyond it 
could be seen the clear waters of the lake, which the wind 
was tossing about in violent commotion. The frozen sur- 
face of the bay was almost as populous as the town itself. 
It was thickly dotted with fish-houses ; crowds of men and 
boys mounted on skates were moving rapidly about among 
them, and sleighs filled with merry parties of girls and 
beaux were constantly passing between the shore and the 
village on the ice. 

“‘That’s my house—the one with the white stripe around 
the top,’ said Tom. ‘‘I made it myself, and it is just as 
good as any you will find out there. Here comes our man 
now. Are you going fishing to'day, Mr. Niles?” 

‘I am, indeed, Master Tom,” replied the gentleman, 
who carried a fish spear in his hand. ‘I wouldn’t take 
ten dollars for my chance of catching a boat-load. We 
shall have an old-fashioned snow storm to come back in, 
but who cares for that ?”’ 

“I am sure we don’t,” said Tom, ‘‘for we are neither 
Now, Guy, if you will go in and get our 
skates and ask mother to put upa lunch for us I'll unlock 


| the boat-house and have everything ready for the start as 


soon as you come down.”’ 

Tom hastened across the street toward 
the boat-house and Guy ran in after the 
skates and lunch-basket. A few minutes 
later he stepped upon the little pier 
which in the summer served as a land- 
ing place for Mr. Howard’s yacht, and 
found there a small skiff mounted on 
runners. In the skiff were a pair of 
oars, a few armfuls of light firewood, a 
tish spear and a decoy. 

‘Folks laugh at me because I never 
go on the ice to fish without taking my 
boat with me,’’ said Tom, as he de- 
posited the lunch-basket in the stern 
sheets and knelt down to fasten on the 
club skates his cousin had given him 
for a Christmas present; ‘‘ but I don’t 
care if they do. I know it is a good 
deal of trouble to drag it out there 
and back, but it is best to be on the safe 
side. Catch hold and go on.”’ 

Having put on his skates Guy took 
the painter in his hand and struck out 
at his best pace for the fish- 
house with the white stripe 
around it, Tom pushing the 
skiff from behind. It was 
not long before their ap- 
proach was discovered by 
a party of merry young- 
sters who hastened to their 
assistance, and with much 
laughing and shouting the 
little boat was hurried over 
the ice, and finally brought 
to a standstill in front of 
Tom’s fish-house. Then 
the boys skated off to see 
what else they could find 
to do, and Tom and his 
cousin went into the house. 

“T never expected to see this little building again,”’ said 
Tom, as he set his spear up in one corner and began bring- 
ing in the firewood. ‘I drew it out here one Saturday 
about two weeks before you came, and had just one day’s 
fishing in it. The same night we had a warm rain, and 
by the time Monday night came the ice was so soft that it 
wasn’t safe to venture out on it. The first thing I did 
when I awoke in the morning was to look for my house, 
and every time I looked I expected to find it gone. But 
here it is yet. The last cold snap saved it.”’ 

While Tom was talking in this way Guy had leisure to 
look about him. The house was about eight feet square, 
quite high enough to allow a tall man to stand upright in 
it, and Guy had noticed before he came in that it was pro- 
vided with runners. It was built of matched boards, and 
the only opening in it was a circular hole in the floor about 
two feet in diameter. Guy looked into it and saw that 
directly under it a hole had been cut in the ice, but it was 
now frozen over, owing to the late cold snap. There was 
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a crowbar handy, and with its aid Tom soon knocked out 
the new ice, and then Guy could look right down into the 
water. This done Tom started a fire in the little sheet- 
iron stove and then shut the door. 

“‘How dark it is!’ exclaimed Guy. 

“‘That’s just what we want,” replied his cousin. ‘We 
can see the fish but they can’t see us. You stand on the 
other side of this hole and I will show you how to use a 
spear.” 

Tom picked up the decoy—a piece of wood which was 
an exact imitation of a herring, both in form and color— 
dropped it gently in the water and held it there by a string 
which was tied to a ring in the decoy’s back. Then he 
poised the spear over the hole and moved the decoy back 
and forth to attract the attention of any fish that might 
happen to be passing by. 

‘““If a school comes along and I can strike one of them 
I shall not need the decoy, for the others will rise’’— 

Splash ! went the spear, and when Tom drew it up there 
was a fine herring impaled upon the tines. To throw the 
struggling captive into a basket that stood close at hand, 





make another thrust and bring up a second herring was | 


but the work of amoment. Again 
and again the spear descended, 
and Tom, who was an expert, 
brought up a fish every time he 
struck. 

“Just look at them, Guy,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You see how it is 
done, don’t you? Suppose you 
try your hand.”’ 

Guy took the spear, made an 
awkward lunge and of course 
missed his mark. His second 
and third attempts met with no 
better success, but that did not 
seem to make any difference to 
the fish, for as fast as one was 
frightened away a dozen others 
came to take his place, rising to 
seize the scales that had been 
knocked off their captured com- 
panions by the tines of the spear. 
But practice makes perfect, and 
finally, to his great delight, Guy 
made a successful throw. After 
that he seldom missed. The 
school, which proved to be a 
large one, was fully two hours in 
passing the hole, and by the end 
of that time the basket was fuli. 

**Did you ever catch so many 
fish before in so short a time ?”’ 
asked Tom. ‘‘Now we’ll have 
dinner.”’ ¢ 4 

Just then the door opened and 
one of Tom’s cronies thrust his 


head into the house. ‘ What 
luck ?’’ he asked. 
‘A bushel basket heaping 


full,’ was Tom’s reply. 

“Good! You’d better make 
the most of your time, for every- 
body says that this is our last 
day on this ice. It will all be 
gone in the morning. It is break- 
ing up fast.”’ 

**Oh, Tom, just look there!’ 
exclaimed Guy, pointing through 
the open door. 

Tom looked and saw a sight 
that was familiar enough to him, 
although he did not wonder that 
it excited the fears of his cousin, 
who had never had much to do 
with the water. The wind had 
increased to a perfect gale, the 
white caps were running and the 
angry billows were dashing furi- 
ously over the edge of the ice. 
The water was covered with huge 
cakes that had been broken off 
farther up the bay, and which 
were rapidly falling to pieces as they were knocked about 
by the waves. 
betokened the approach of a snow storm. 

**Tt does look rather wild, that’s a fact,” said Tom. 

**Let’s go ashore,’’ exclaimed Guy, who was not a little 
alarmed. 

“‘No danger,’’ said Tom’s crony. ‘‘There are two miles 


THE HUNTER’S DOG —Arter a PaintTING By TROYON. 


The clouds were dark and lowering, and | 


of ice to be broken up before the water can reach us. It | 


will be time to go when the others do. Go on and catch an- 
other basketful of fish. You may not have another chance 
this winter.”’ 

Guy’s fears were by no means set at rest by the assur- 
ance that there was no danger. He stood in the open door 
and watched the threatening sky and the angry waves, 
while Tom, talking rapidly all the while, busied himself 
with his preparations for dinner. He filled a small coffee- 
pot with water, and having placed it on the stove to boil 
was in the act of mending the fire when he heard a sound 
that drove the blood back from his heart and left his face 
as pale as death itself. It was a cry of terror that arose 


simultaneously from a hundred frightened people—such a | 


cry as men utter when they find themselves confronted by 
some.terrible danger. 

“‘Oh, Tom, what is it?”’ gasped the terrified Guy. 

‘“‘The ice is breaking up!’’ was the appalling answer. 

As Tom spoke there was a jar like that occasioned by a 
steamer bumping against a wharf, the water boiled and 
foamed in the hole, and locking up at the clouds Guy saw 
that the house was in motion. He followed his cousin 
with trembling steps, and never until his dying day will 
he forget the scene that was presented to his gaze when 
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he stepped out of that door. A huge cake of ice, five | 
hundred yards long and half as wide, had been broken off | 
by the action of the waves and was rapidly moving out 
into the lake, carrying with it nearly all the fish-houses 
and a crowd of men, women and children, who ran fran- 
tically about seeking some way of escape. A streak of 
bright water, ten feet in width and growing wider every 
instant, lay between them and the shore, and, worse than 
all, a team of horses, whose frantic driver had attempted 
to urge them across the break when it first opened, were 
floundering in the water, while the occupants of the cutter 
to which they were attached were battling madly for their 
lives and rending the air with their piteous appeals for | 
help. Guy Hathaway, almost paralyzed with terror, | 
turned away his head and put his hands over his ears, but 
Tom sprang into life and action at once. 

‘‘The boat!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Help me with the boat, Guy. 
We can save them and every soul on the ice, but we must 
work fast, for this gale will blow us the whole length of 
the lake in an hour’s time.”’ 

Guy seized the boat with hands that seemed to have lost 
their power. It was little assistance he rendered his 








cousin, but Tom’s excitement gave him the strength of 
three or four ordinary boys, and he ran the skiff over the 
ice with the greatest ease. Just then another sound 
arose—a sound that Tom afterwards said he could liken | 


‘to nothing in the world but the howl of a flock of fam- 


ished wolves; a multitude of feet pattered on the ice be- 
hind them, and a crowd of men rushed up and seized the 
boat, thrusting the boys ruthlessly aside. They ran her 
to the edge of the ice, and the instant she touched the 
water they jumped in with frantic haste, each one intent 
on saving himself and paying no heed to his neighbor. The 
little skiff was filled to its utmost capacity in.a twinkling. 

“Get out of that boat, you cowards!’’ shouted Tom, 
who, frightened as he was, did not forget that there were 
others on the ice who could not save themselves. ‘Get 
out and take the women and children aboard !”’ 

But when men become frantic they are lost to every 
feeling of humanity, and Tom might as well have ap- | 
pealed to so many blocks of wood. The boat was shoved | 
off, but before the oars could be got out an awkward move- 
ment on the part of some one of her frightened occupants | 
overturned her, and the men who regardless of others had 
tried so hard to secure their own safety were thrown out 
into the icy water. They were all rescued after infinite | 
trouble and some narrow escapes, while the skiff, filled 
with water almost to the gunwales, was driven out of | 
reach by the gale. Tom drew a long breath and turned | 
to look for the horses and cutter. They had gone to the | 
bottom, but those who had been in the sleigh when it went | 
into the water had all been rescued, and were hurrying 
across the ice toward the shore. 
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“Oh, Tom, what is going to become of us ?”’ cried Guy. 

‘“*Tf the ice holds together we shall be taken off in time,’’ 
replied his cousin calmly. ‘‘If it breaks up we are done 
for. Let’s go into the house where it is warm,” . 

‘But Guy did not want to go into the house; he feared 
that some danger might overtake him there. He stood in 
front of the door watching the waves as they slowly but 
surely broke up the floe that was carrying him so rapidly 
down the lake, and wondered if the boats which the peo- 
ple on shore were making ready to bring to the rescue 
would arrive in time to be of any use. His suspense was 
terrible, and when at last the storm burst forth in all its 
fury and the driving snow shut the shore out from his 
view, and he and his fellow-castaways were alone on the 
angry waters, Guy gave up all hope, and closing the door 
of the fish-house behind him lay down on a bench and 
resigned himself to his fate. He must have sunk into a 
sort of stupor, for he could not remember anything that 
happened until he found himself in a comfortable bed and 
saw his cousin, in dressing-gown and slippers, sitting in 
an easy chair reading a book. 

‘*Where am I?”’ asked Guy in a faint voice. 

‘*Hallo! you have come round 
all right at last, have you ?”’ said 
Tom. ‘You are at home, where 
you ought to be. We were driven 
twenty miles down the lake, and 
when we were taken off the floe 
had been broken up until there 
were only three fish-houses re- 
maining out of the sixty that 
started away with us, I tell you, 
Guy, we passed through a ter- 
rible ordeal and were very near 
to death, Now you know all 
about it, and you mustn’t talk 
any more.” 

‘*Tom,’’ said Guy after a few 
minutes’ silence, ‘‘ that was my 
first, and I assure you it shall be 
my last, experience in fishing 
through the ice.” 
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ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





Mr. WENTWORTH BULLER has 
been for some two years making 
investigations into the history 
and modes of manufacture of 
Oriental carpets, both ancient 
and modern, and gives the re- 
sults in a late number of the 
London Art Journal, Until these 
investigations began he had sup- 
posed all carpets to be of wool, 
and for a year or more sought in 
vain to imitate a Persian carpet, 
till at last having recourse to a 
microscope in order to ascertain 
the real material of the finest 
specimens, he found that the hair 
of four animals had been used. 
These were the common and the 
bactrian camel, the yak and the 
long-haired goat. It became clear 
at once why English attempts 
to imitate Oriental carpets had 
failed, it being impossible to pro- 
duce the same effect from two 
distinct materials. It was also 
made clear why a Persian rug in 
use for years will show no signs 
of dirt or grime, while a carpet 
with long wool pile is soiled in 
a season. The stiff goats’ hair 
cannot retain grime, while dust 
shakes off from it at once. The 
finest hair is difficult to obtain, 
and equally difficult to dye and 
spin, but it forms the larger part 
of the finest carpets, the colors 
of which are unaltered after sev- 
- eral hundred years of use. Mr. 
Buller finds the chronology of carpets quite as easily 
settled as that of illuminated manuscripts, each century 
having its own types of ornament. 

A Persian carpet of the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury is a real work of art, having the same relation 
to an ordinary carpet that a picture of Titian has 
to a third-rate canvas in an auction room. Then 
workman and designer were one, and the distinct sep- 
aration of the two to-day is one reason for the fail- 
ure in reproducing anything even approaching the old 
forms in merit. One carpet described in full required ten 
hours a day for twenty years, and could not be manufac- 
tured to-day for less than $20,000, and the carpets of the 
‘*fine period’ have many of them from tive to séven hun- 
dred and seventy-five stitches to the inch, being worked 
on silk warps, with often the introduction of gold or 
silver thread.’ Mr. Buller draws the attention of all 
art collectors to the topic, which has been a neglected 
one, and proposes a series of articles, in which, after 
describing the different classes, he will give rules for 
determining their age. 


Nery few people realize the advanced age of Robert 
Browning, whose seventieth birthday is near at hand. It is 
a very curious fact that he has never had on hand a complete 
set of his books, and the Browning Society are preparing 
a gift of a set, to be a miracle of binding, the cover of each 
volume to have a symbolic device. ‘‘Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country,” for example, will display a red night-cap ; the 


| volume containing ‘‘ Tray,’’ a dog, etc. 
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SEA FLOWERS. 
(Continued from page 297.) 


With lilia, which really means ‘“eyelashes,”’ 

or little fine hairs used as so many oars to 

propel them thus rapidly through the water. 

Some of these ‘“‘bells” are so small that 

you can hardly see them, and yet all the 

rainbow rays seem blended together to 
make up their great beauty. 

This is the more wonderful when you 
consider that the jelly fishes consist almost 
entirely of water, and shrink to a mere no- 
thing when they lose their vital power; 
and that their hearing apparatus is made 
up of grains of lime rolling to and fro; 
while crystals, which refract light, are a 
sort of beginning of eyes. 

“Singular creatures’? you say, and yet 
they are so wonderfully adapted to the 
purposes for which they were created, and 
withal so beautiful ! 

‘*Figured by hand Divine, there’s not a gem 
Wrought by man’s art to be compared to them ; 
Soft, brilliant, tender, through the waves they glow 
And make the moonbeams brighter where they go.** 
Among the few sea flowers that we have 

touched upon none are more important in 
the household of the ocean than the “ reef- 
building corals”’ of the torrid zone, to which 
we have already alluded. The very gau- 
diest live among the coral reefs. There 
these sensitive flowers of the ocean build 
their submarine palaces, gliding from coral 
branch to coral branch, and from one lus- 
trous petal to another. 

It is not to be wondered at that these lit- 
tle creatures, growing like plants, assume 
all forms of vegetation. . Among them we 
find lichens and mosses, leaves and columns, 
shrubs and trees. And all these varied 
shapes in every instance proceed from a 
single germ, which grows and buds under 
a few simple laws of development. 

Everywhere throughout this region the 
eye is charmed with the brilliancy of color, 


-Take the yellow and lilac fans of the ‘‘Gor- 


gona,”” worked, like jewelry, in filagree; 
the elegant ‘“‘cup” coral, with its pure, 





translucent white, tinged with a delicate | 


rose and variegated with the richest chest- 
nut; the rare ‘‘tuft’’ coral, like a massive, 


thickly-branched tree, with its individual | 


corals set upon one common stem; the 
“organ pipe,” its tubes arranged like the 
pipes of a church organ, and beautiful in 
the extreme, in its delicate pink and light 
green, contrasting finely with the structure 
it so wonderfully raises. 

These, with hosts of others, shine in the 
darkness like ‘fairy stars,” and silently 
accomplish their gigantic work. 

These massive structures are all of great 
beauty, but how do they rear them? 
us see. In the hot summer months mil- 
lions of jelly-like spawns are thrown off by 
the parent animal. For awhile they enjoy 
their freedom and revel in the exercise of 
their locomotive powers, but soon becoming 
tired they settle down upon some firm, sta- 


islands and reefs of the tropical seas. And 
what piles of stone are accumulated in the 
lapse of ages by these minute architects ! 
No monument that man has ever raised 
can be compared tothem! Well may it be 
said that ‘‘they are building for eternity !’’ 
‘*Each wrought alone, yet all together wrought 

Unconscious, not unworthy instruments, 

By which a hand Invisible was bearing 

A new Creation in the seeret deep ! 

Omnipotence wrought in them, with them, by them. 

Thus, what Omnipotence alone can do, 

They did \"* 


finitesimal part of the whole, we have seen 


beauty even though all its flowers are full 
of life—life in every amazing and beautiful 
combination of mechanism, color and size. 
The more we study its mysteries the more 
we shall see that every living being, even 
to the most minute, is perfect in itself, and 
that the almost unknown body of the stone 
animal is as fearfully and wonderfully made 





ing many coveted, and unless one will go 
without, unattainable possessions. 

The ‘‘law.of amount” is even more bind- 
ing, and implies not only “Live within 
your income,”’ but ‘‘ Live so far within it 
as to save something every year. It is the 
fashion to sneer at small savings and 
economies, a fashion that makes us one of 
the most lavish nations on the face of the 
earth, yet the only road to real independ- 
ence lies here. And because money will 


| bespent for many things, each one of which 
In this short account, which is but an in- | 


standing alone seems perfectly reasonable, 


| and yet sums up in the total as ruinous ex- 
that the ocean must be indeed a garden of | 


{ 


as that of man himself, while all, by the | 


astounding wisdom of God, are constituted 
most favorably for the purposes they are 
designed to fill in the kingdom of nature, 
and are working together for His good, 
who framed them for his own especial 











THE LAWS OF SPENDING. 


Ir would seem as if, when the income 
had been earned, no law should be al- 
lowed to limit or check the direction in 
which it should go, and yet the most law- 
less are bound, and in spite of themselves 
have to meet certain obligations entaiied by 
the very fact of possessing an income. 
Chafe as one may the actual necessities of 
daily life are inexorable, and he who would 


have a quiet mind for work or enjoyment | 





| must plan for them wisely. Hereasinevery- | 


Let | 


tionary body. At once they prepare to take | 


on a different form, becoming star-like in 
their appearance, with tentacles around the 
mouth very much as leaves surround the 
centre of a flower. After awhile, each one 
of these ray-like parts pushes out exten- 
sions, which in their turn assume the shape 
of tiny stars, and establish their own exist- 
ence by exhibiting an independent mouth. 
In the meantime lime has been deposited 
at the base of the little animal by its own 
unceasing activity, and forms a close-fit- 
ting tube, which adheres firmly to the rock. 
Upon this slender foundation arises another 
layer, and thus, by incessant labor, story 
after story is raised, until at last a tree has 
grown up, with branches spreading far and 
wide. But where the plants of earth bear 
leaves and flowers here buds forth from the 
hard stone a living sensitive animal, mov- 
ing at will, and clad in the gay form and 
bright colors of a flower. 

And this beautiful creature is the very 
flower itself! What we call.coral is only 
its habitation, on the outside of which it 
prefers to live. No one has ever seen just 


We only know that by some God-giving 
power these tiny animals continually absorb 


thing else, the law, recognized as just and 
accepted deliberately and with clear con- 
sciousness of what such acceptance implies, 
ceases to be a burden, and becomes rather 
an inspiration‘and stimulus to continued 
and better effort. 

The laws of spending are simple, and yet 
confusion reigns in many homes because 


they have never been presented clearly | 


enough to compel understanding and ac- 
tion, The same wise man quoted in a for- 
mer paper on ‘‘ Earners and Spenders’’ de- 
fined them as ‘‘the law of choice, the law 
of amount and the law of method,”’ and 


travagance, the final law becomes most es- 
sential of all. 

The “law of method” then, meaning 
not only the accurate keeping of accounts, 
but a fixed determination beforehand just 
how much shall be spent, is the final essen- 
tial of all incomes. It is not easy to settle 
upon what are essentials and what non-es- 
sentials. Still less is it easy to decide be- 
fore experience has given the necessary les- 
sons just what portion must go for food, 
fuel, light, ete. And because food at least 
is bought with less calculation than any 
other household necessity there is a popu- 
lar belief that calculation is impossible. 
Where it is attempted an immediate suspi- 
cion of meanness and skimpiness seems to 
attach itself at once. Even when the cal- 


.culation is made there is constant tempta- 


tion to break through the self-imposed 
bounds. The temptation becomes stronger 
where there is promiscuous hospitality, a 
simple meal seeming an offense to one’s 
guest, and thus the point of almost inevita- 
ble loss and waste is made by custom and 
by false feeling a still more troublesome 
and almost hopeless one with which to con- 
tend. 

Out of all such entanglement the ‘law 
of metbod’’ will sooner or later lead. De- 
cide once for all, and then be adamant to 
all undermining of resolution. It will mean 
in the beginning discomfort and probably 
mortification, even when good sense as- 
sures one that the course is the only honor- 
able one. But with every month of con- 
tinuance it grows easier. Wants will re- 
main, but more ard more they take their 
true place and become subsidiary to higher 


needs, The conscience and resolute willap- | 
plied to one phase of daily life have insen- | 


sibly ennobled and strengthened the whole 


| character, and small as were the beginnings 





be made there is no better summary for the | 


spender of any income, large or small. 
The “law of choice’? has a comfortable 


sound, seeming to put one at once on anin- | 


dependent footing, yet when definition is 
attempted is simply that ‘‘as we cannot 
have everything we must give up some 
things, for the sake of having others.’’ 
Then arises the question of what to give 
up, and here comes in one of the greatest 
differences in capacity, among both men 
and women, that of seeing things in their 
true order. For many, great things are 
made always to wait on little things, and 
the smallest accident is sufficient to spoil 
a day and make a whole family uncomfort- 
able and unhappy. So in expenditure, a 
small need is allowed to rise up and dwarf 
far greater ones. The law, and the only 
law that can hinder such disaster, is a dis- 
tinction possible for all, ‘‘ that things which 
end wholly or mainly in privileges for the 
body should be limited in favor of things 
which tend te the higher joys of mind and 
heart.”* ‘ 
Self-indulgence has grown to be so much 


| a part of our easy and prosperous Ameri- 
how these wonderful dwellings are built. | 


the almost imperceptible grains of lime | 


which are found in all salt water, and de- 


posit them one by one in the interior, and | 


the denser the deposit the more valuable 
the coral. Gradually this substance har- 
dens, becoming solid and compact. 

On this tree-shaped limestone grow the 
life-endowed bodies of these polypes. They 
feed, they produce others, and then are 
turned into stone, burying themselves in 
their own rocky tenements. 

These myriads of workmen are never 
weary. Nightand day, month after month, 
they labor assiduously to build up the 


can life that we are very apt to resent the 
necessity of ending it even in slight degree. 
Yet often a good might be accomplished 
with ease if we were willing to do without 
some small luxury. A set of books, a pic- 
ture, a mieroscope, anything earnestly de- 
sired by some one of the family to whom 
its possession would mean progress in a 
larger intellectual or spiritual life, could 
often be had if some table luxury were set 
aside. Cake, for instance, or desserts on 
any day but Sunday, could be dispensed 
with, with no real loss in comfort or health, 
and their cost will be found a large portion 
of the weekly table expenses. To go with- 
out is not agreeable, and yet with limited 
income this is one certain means of obtain- 











there is incalculable gain in theend. If 
prosperity comes there is less chance of its 
bringing with it the selfishness and insen- 
sibility to others’ needs often found in its 
train. If it fails at least the higher pros- 
perities remain. 
** What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.’’ 

Out of all the drudging discipline the soul 
may come finer and truer for such labor, 
and the day of small things mean a final 


full ity for the Infinite. 
though different arrangement could easily | ass aman tina idan sa — si 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 


Bean and Tomato Soup. 
Boiled Cod with Egg Sauce. 
Baked Mutton Cutlets. 

Boiled Potatoes. Corn Pudding. 
Salad: Chopped Cabbage. 
Cocoanut Pudding. 

Coffee. 

BEAN AND TOMATO SOUP. 

Two quarts of bean stock reserved from bean 
soup given in No. 13, one can of tomatoes, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt 
and half an one of pepper. Cut the tomatoes 
small, add one cup of boiling water and the 
seasoning, and stew toa pulp. About kalf an 
hour will be required. Then put the bean stock 
on to heat, and when at boiling point add to it 
the tomato which has been rubbed through a 
sieve. Cut two large slices of bread into dice, 
fry brown in alittle butter and put in the tureen, 
pouring the soup upon them and serving at 
once while they are still crisp. 

BOILED LOD. 

Allow fifteen minutes to the pound in boiling. 
Sew the fish in a thin cloth, unless you have a 
regular fish boiler; cover with boiling water, 
salted and with one tablespoonful of vinegar in 
it. This makes the fish firmer and more flaky. 
The boiling must be a gentle simmer, anything 
more rapid breaking the fish in pieces. 


EGG SAUCE. 


Two tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour, 


juice of one lemon, a saltspoonful of salt and 
one of white pepper, one large cup of boiling 
water. 
steadily until smooth ; add the water, and then 


the lemon and seasoning ; boil a minute and add | 


the egg, and pour immediately into gravy boat. 

The lemon may be omitted and two hard-boiled 

eggs chopped and added instead of the raw one. 
BAKED MUTTON CUTLETS. 

Trim very carefully, putting all bits of meat 
and bone over in a pint of cold water to make 
stock for gravy. Melt a spoonful of butter and 
pour a little on each cutlet, letting them stand 
about fifteen minutes. Dip each one in an egg 


beaten with one spoonful of cold water, and 
then into crackercrumbs. Lay them in a drip- 
ping pan and bake in a hot oven for twenty 
minutes or half an hour, basting twice after the 
first ten minutes with a little butter and water. 
Boil the gravy down to one cupful, take out the 
chops on a hot dish, pour the gravy into the 
dripping pan and let it boil there a moment to 
secure all the juice; thicken it with one table- 
spoonful of brown flour, and season with cne of 
tomato catsup, a saltspoonful of pepper and tivo 
of salt. Strain it over the chops and serve hot. 
Another method is to lay the chops in a large 
frying pan after baking, strain the gravy over 
them, stew for ten minutes and serve very hot. 


CORN PUDDING. 

One pint of grated or finely cut green corn, or 
one can of the preserved, one pint of milk, two 
well beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and half an one of pep- 
per. Butter a pudding dish holding a little 
more than a quart, mix seasoning and eggs with 
the corn and the butter which has first been 
melted and last the milk. Bake in a moderate 
oven half an hour, or till a knife blade put into 
the pudding comes out clean. Too long baking 
makes it turn to whey, and it requires as care- 
ful watching as a custard. 


CHOPPED CABBAGE, OR COLD SLAW. 

One small white cabbage washed and laid in 
cold water for an hour, then chopped fine and 
eovered with a dressing as follows: Melt ina 
small porcelain-lined or agate saucepan a piece 
of butter as large as an egg, stir into it half a 
teaspoonful of mustard, one even teaspoonful of 
salt, and a saltspoonful of pepper, with half a 
teaspoonful of celery essence or celery salt. Add 
a small cup of good vinegar and bring to boiling 
point. As it boils stir in the beaten eggs, and 
take from the fire the moment it thickens. Let 
it stand till cold. Mix with the cabbage and 
stand in a cold place. It will keep several 
days. 

COCOANUT PUDDING. 

One cocoanut grated, one heaping cup of fine 
bread crumbs made from rather stale bread, 
omitting the crust, which can be dried in the 
oven and rolled fine for cutlets, ete. One pint 
of milk, one cup of granulated sugar, four eggs, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of 
rose water, quarter of a grated nutmeg, butter 
the size of an egg. Soak the crumbs in the 
milk. Ifthe desiccated cocoanut must be used 
take two cupfuls and soak that also, at least an 
hour before using. Cream the butter, sugar and 
flavoring together, add the eggs and last the 
milk and crumbs. Bake slowly in a buttered 
dish for one hour. Two of the whites may be 
reserved and beaten stiff; add two tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar. Spread on the pudding 
the moment it comes from the oven. Better 
cold than hot. The meringue can be browned 
if preferred. 








SOME CURIOUS PATENTS. 





SomeE of the applications made for pa- 
tents are very amusing, but however funny 
the idea, if it is only original with the appli- 
cant the patent can be secured. The rights 
of the American inventor are sacred, and 
no commissiener of patents dares infringe 
upon them. It will be sad news to many 
a prudent housewife to learn that every 
time she pricks a hole in an egg with a pin 
she is violating the patent of an American 
inventor, but such is the case. Years ago 
an inventive genius devoted himself to dis- 
covering a method to prevent eggs from 
cracking during the process of boiling. He 
solved the problem by picking a pin-hole 
in one end of the egg, through which the 
air in the shell was allowed to esc?pe, and 
this pin-hole he duly patented accoiding to 
law. Precisely how he manages to collect 
his royalty is a mystery, but the fact re- 
mains that he has a legal claim for royalty 
on every pin-hole made in an egg before 
boiling. An application has recently been 
made for the patent of a machine to pre- 
vent young orphan chickens from being 
lonely. This is an invention which should 
and probably will commend itself to Mr. 
Bergh. The inventor claims that hundreds 
of chickens hatched out in the artificial in- 
cubators become lonely because they miss 
the ‘Cluck! cluck !’’ of the mother hen, 
which is the lullaby of all well-regulated 
chickens hatched in the natural way, and 
many are killed by this loneliness. He has 
arranged a system of clock-work which 





Melt butter and flour together, stirring | 


produces a noise somewhat similar ’9 that 
| of the hen, which he proposes to attach to 
the incubator, and on this machine a patent 
isasked. A patent has been issued ona clog 
| for fowls, designed to prevent them from 
scratching in gardens. It consists of a wire 
| in the shape of a hairpin, sharp at the 
points. This is attached to the feet of the 
fowl in such a way that when it attempts 
to scratch the points enter the ground and 
prevent the claws from reaching it. 





You might as well try to tell the amount 
of money in a safe by feeling the knobs, as 
to tell what is in a man’s head by feeling 
his bumps.— Holmes. 
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Boston’s New Palatial 
Hotel, 


THE VENDOME. 


THE LATEST ATTRACTION OF 
THE BACK BAY DISTRICT, 


Another Architectural Adorn- 
ment to the New Boston. 


The Greatest Triumph in 
Hotel Enterprises. 


SUPERIORITY OF THE 
Hotel Vendome. 


Its Elegance, Spaciousness, Sanitary Excellences, 
Unequalled Location, Fine Surroundings and 
Views, make it the most desirable 
Hotel in the Country, especially 


for the Summer Traveller. 


THE many friends of Col. J. W. WOLCOTT will learn 
with pleasure that he has disposed of the Brunswick and 
taken the new and elegant HOTEL VENDOME, built 
expressly for him and under his direction; so that 
every requirement for comfort and enjoyment has been 
accomplished and no expense spared to make it a hotel 
up to the standard of refinement now demanded by 
Boston. Col. WOLCOTT has produced this result, and 
his former patrons of the Brunswick will be glad to 
verify it and avail themselves of his success. They will 
find their old host in his new quarters, the Hotel Ven- 


dome, much better able to dispense his gracious hos- | 


Ppitality than before, and they may be assured of the 
same attention, the same courtesy and efforts to make 
his guests at their ease, which all remember with pleas- 
ure who have lived under his roof. 

The VENDOME is at the corner of Commonwealth 
Avenue and Dartmouth Street, extending 240 feet on 
the former and 125 feet on the latter. Including the 
mansard roof and the basement, it is eight “stories in 
height. 
marble, the windows and doors having elaborate carv- 
ings. The roof and towers are of wrought iron covered 
with slate. The floors are laid upon iron beams and 
brick arches, and all interior partitions are of strictly 
incombustible material. On the first floor are the va- 
rious public rooms, five dining rooms, an elegant ban- 
quet hall 30 by 110 feet, and the grand parlors—all 
reached by the main entrance and by a private entrance 
on Commonwealth Avenue, so that clubs and parties 


The fronts are of white Tuckahoe and Italian | 
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COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, Showing the Brattle-square Church and the Vendome. 


can be served without interference with the ordinary 
business of the hotel. There is also an entrance for 
ladies on Dartmouth Street. The rotunda is paved with 
English encaustic tiles, in colors and patterns harmo- 
nizing with the furnishings, and is most exquisitely 
finished in hard woods, cathedral glass and fresco 
work. The great dining-hall, with seats for 320 persons, 
is richly adorned with mirrors, carved mahogany and 
cherry wood, frescoes and a handsome frieze. Each of 


so as to be used singly or in suites. 
brated Whittier passenger elevators, one baggage and 
several smaller ones for special purposes, provide ample 
facilities fur transit up and down. The plumbing work 
is almost marvelous, for every improvement to secure 
health and comfort has been introduced. Every apart- 
ment has access to a spacious bath-room, which, as 
well as every gas fixture, has its own independent ven- 
tilating tubes. No open basins are placed in chambers, 
but all are shut off in the closets adjoining. Every room 
43 provided with open fire-places, although the whole 
building is heated by steam. The registers serve a 
double purpose—supplying either ventilation or warmth, 
the change being brought about by simply turning the 
knob to the right or to the left. The rooms are all vir- 
tually ‘‘outside rooms,’* and every suite has a bay- 
window. In short, there is hardly an improvement of 
modern times that has not been introduced into this 
noble edifice. The furniture, too, in every room, on all 
floors, is luxurious—the parlors being as beauti- 
fully furnished and as handsomely decorated as those of 
any American hotel, not excepting the Windsor in New 
York, the Palmer in Chicago and the Palace in San 
Francisco. The Vendome was built in 1880 by Charles 
Whitney, a wealthy citizen of Boston, at a cost of 
nearly a million dollars, expressly for Col. J. W. Wol- 
cott, who is to-day recognized as the peer of any hotel 
landlord. He has been identified with only three ho- 
tels, but these have been conducted in such a manner as 


to win for him the distinction he now enjoys. The 
Hotel Brunswick, too, was built expressly for him, and 





he furnished it so elegantly and conducted itso admira- | 
| when the avenue is lighted by four continuous rows 


bly that all of his guests would be willing to concur 
with Sothern when he deliberately wrote: ‘‘I have 
lived in hotels all over the globe, and I have never met 
one so well managed in every department ;’’ and also 
with Dion Boucicault’s statement: ‘*My professional 


| duties carry me every year between San Francisco and 
the six upper stories contains seventy rooms, grouped | 


Two of the cele- | 





Paris, ranging through the intermediate cities, and I 
fail to remember any hotel within that range that can 
compete with this.’’ 

Col. Wolcott, with his valuable experience and envi- 
able reputation, has opened the Vendome o~ scaie 
much grander than that of nis former hotels, and cx- 
pects to conduct it in even a more satisfactory manner. 

In the experience of Col. Wolcott, one can readily see 


display exquisite taste, and it can be safely added 
that the cuisine would readily gratify even an 
epicure having the daintiest appetite. 

The Vendome is so perfect that many years will 
pass, not only before anybody will attempt to im- 
prove upon it, but before there will be any possi- 
bility to doso ; for it is the most costly and largest 
hotel that can be profitably supported in a city of 
the size and situation of Boston. It is, more- 
over, one of the grandest structures of its kind, 
and one of the most elaborately furnished hotels 
in the world. Its situation can hardly be sur- 
passed, adjacent as it is to the Charles River, on 
either bank of which live two of America’s 
poets, Longfellow and Holmes, whose houses can 
be seen from the Vendome. In the vicinity of the 
hotel are the Public Garden, the Boston Common, 
the site of the proposed Back Bay Park, and the 
projected Charles River embankment. Its sur- 
roundings need only be indicated to prove that 
they are almost incomparable in this country, for 
among them are the New Old South, Trinity 
Church, First Church, Second Church, Emman- 
uel Church, Brattle Square Church, Central Con- 
gregational Church, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Society of Natural History, Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chauncy Hall School, Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad Depot, the new Harvard Medical 
School, the proposed buildings of the Boston 
Public Library, the Boston Art Club, and Lawn 
Tennis Club. 

Commonwealth Avenue, on which the Ven- 
dome has its main front, is perhaps the finest 
boulevard in America. It is 240 feet wide; 
through its centre is a strip of improved park- 
land 100 feet wide, and along its sides are hun- 
dreds of well-constructed and architecturally 
beautiful residences. Look up or down Com- 
monwealth Avenue, by day, when the stately lines 
of buildings and the several rows of trees can be seen 
for a distance of a mile or more, or by night, 


of gas lamps throughout its length, and you will see 
one of the most attractive thoroughfares either in this 
country or in Europe. 

The whole district popularly known asthe ** Back Bay 
District, ’’ of which the Vendome is, perhaps, the geo- 
graphical centre, is a result of Boston’s ingenuity and 
progress. The old city was pear-shaped, and was becom- 
ing too densely populated, when necessity suggested 


| that much land might be gained by filling in the harbor, 


what an illustrious host the proprietor of a leading hotel | 


becomes. Even the oldest and most hospitable individ- 


ual can count on his fingers the distinguished persons | 


whom he has entertained, but a landlord like Col. Wol- 
cott entertains so many that he would find it difficult to 
recallthem. For example, at his hotels he has been the 
host of two Presidents of the United States—Grant and 
Hayes—with their suites ; and if all his eminent guests 


were marshaled together they would form a small | 


army of presidents, senators, congressmen, ministers 
of state, dukes, barons, bishops, deans, generals, gover- 
nors, mayors, and professional men of all classes. The 
Vendome was opened August 31, 1880, when partly fin- 
ished, in order to accommodate the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. It was regu- 
larly opened in the following October, and is already 
Well fillod with guests, the greater part of them 
being well-to-do citizens of Boston, who make the Ven- 
dome their home. There remains one prominent feature 
of a first-class hotel to be mentioned—the cuisine. It 
has already been intimated that the main dining-hall 
is luxurious in every respect, that all its appointments 











bay, and swamps. These have been appropriated from 
time to time, unt!! the city now comprises, in new- 
made land alone, several times its original area, the 
part gained from the Back Bay being, in itself, 
larger than the whole of primitive Boston. This part 
comprises about 1000 acres, filled in under a con- 
tract made between the Back Bay Commissioners 
and Norman ©, Munson; and, although many Bos- 
tonians had great expectations as to the future of this 
property, not one of them ever believed that the entire 
district would, in the short space of a quarter of a cen- 
tury become one of the grandest architectural sections 
of the world. 

But the Vendome is the ‘‘ latest and costliest, and, in 
many respects, the most imposing, as well as the most 
central, *’-of the many specimens of the best modern 
architecture, that have been erected in the Back Bay 
District. 

There can be no doubt that Colonel WOLCOTT merits 
abundant reward for erecting in Boston, the Vendome, 
fire-proof in construction, palatial in appearance, sump- 
tuous in its furnishings, complete in its appointments, 
delightful in its surroundings, unequaied in its situa- 
tion, and unsurpassed in its management, and there is 
every probability that he will obtain the reward which 
he has so faithfully earned. 


The HOTEL VENDOME, on the Back Bay of Boston, as a SUMMER RESORT. 


During the months of June and July, Rooms will be let to Families, and others visiting the shore, by the week or 


month AT REASONABLE RATES, according to length of time occupied, location and size of apartments. 


Parties can 


thus enjoy all the advantages of sea air without being obliged to forego the comforts of home, as at most summer resorts. 


JT. 7. K7OLCODTD, Proprietor. 


Address, 








SHOPPING| BY MAIL 


Our customers living at 
a distance are well served 
by our postal system. We 
send samples and prices 
on inquiry, and forward 
goods ordered by mail or 
express. This large de- 
partment is organized as 
well as most banks and the 
system insures prompt- 
ness and fidelity in every 
respect. 

t@Send for our new 
Catalogue for Spring and 
Summer. 


ApprEss, 


Joun WANAMAKER, 


Dry Goods, Ladies’,Gen- THIRTEENTH STREET, 
Wear and Housekeeping 
ousekee; 
Appointments. ping PHILADELPHIA, 
(Mention this paper. } 





ot Handsome Written Cards, 30c. Circular 
free. PROF. MADARASZ, Box 2126, N.Y.City’ ! 


PACK : 
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HARBACE | ORGANINA co. 
t., Philadelphia. 


PURE 


PAINTS 


CHARLES H. HOWELL & 00., 


PAINT WORKS, SECOND AND RACE STs., 
VARNISH WORKS, KENSINGTON, 


BATS the WORLD 


Send for Price List 


} PHILAD*A 


T HE HORIZONTAL 


Tee Cream Fhaeer 


C. G. BLATCHLEY Manr'a. 
No. 308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elegant ! Elevating! Entertaining! 


JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT’S 
New Book, “PRACTICAL LIFE.” 


A handsome volume, over 600 pp., discussing Indi- 
vidual Culture, ecto. uD. Love, Marrixge, ete. 

ev. Theo. L. Cu eng: : ‘Tam quite 
delighted with its admirable an ‘an wholesome sug- 
geations. It ought to be in every house.’ 
The Gentraf Baptist, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘Itis 
a ot hly good and beautiful book,’ 

nterior, Chicago, Says : ‘Ut strikes us as the 

colitent and best f>om her pen.’ 

The Pitteburg ¢ Christian Advocate says : ‘‘ Its 
lessons need to be taught and enforced in every house- 
nold,** 

Clear pe, artistic atts , mi ents ent full-page 
colored pie tes. Prices low. Terms iiberal. Sitles ra in, 

GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for pats u- 


lars to J, 0, McOURDY & CO., haiesnasatind ia, Pa. 





A VISITING PLATE engraved ‘and 50 Cards 
printed. Only $1.10, including mailing. 
Wns. H. Hoskins, Stationer ano Enaraver, 
9138 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


GASTRINE, 


A palatable and effective remedy for Dyspepsia and 
Sea-sickness, Sold by all druggists. 


_ Depot, 59 MuRRAY ST., NEW YORK City. 








GET THE BEST! 


-¥,, 





Sold only by — 
Specimen 


application. acoms wan 





THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Entirely new and enlarged edition. 
volumes. Cloth, $25; a Sheep, $35; H 
tion 


the work, with terms, sent free on 


Conspate in fifteen 
alf Russia, $40. 











Address, 8. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 


x i’ , 
74 and 76 Beekman Street, New vert, SOF 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


PLEADING A DOG CASE. 


‘* Ou, yes, Iam in the nautical line just now,” 
said the captain of a fishing boat on the wharf 
at New London the other day ; “‘ but I’m sort of 
a Jack-at-all-trades. I own a fish factory and 
a dozen boats; I am a licensed pilot ; I’ve been 
in the general assembly of the State of New 
York, and I’m not a bad lawyer. Do you see 
that big black nigger down there on the stern of 
my boat? You do? Well, his name is Jim. 
He’s my best hand. Not long ago I was going 
up the street of the little town where my fish 
factory is, over on the island, and I saw Jim 
leading a black and tan dog by a string. I 
knew the dog; it bel to Jake Styles, who 
lived not far from my fish factory, and it had 
barked at me every week, if not every day of its 
life. The day but one afterwards Jim sent for 
me in great distress. He had been arrested for 
— Styles’ dog. I went down to the lock- 
up, and I said: 7 

This is a x go,Jim. Iam needing you 
the worst way. e are going to have splendid 
weather, and the boats are all going out to- 
night. Who have you got to defend you?” 

**No one,’ said Jim dolefully. ‘I’ve no 
money. They’ll jug me, for Styles has engaged 
Esquire Brown.’ 

“Now I had a grudge against Brown that I 
wanted to cross out, so I said : 

‘** Haven’t you five friends that will swear 
that you was over at New London, at a wedding, 
day before yesterday, and so couldn’t have seen 
the dog at ail?’ 

***No trouble about that,’ said Jim. So, 
when the case was called, I got up and said : 

*** May it please your honor, I am noi a law- 
yer, but I am here in behalf of this poor unfor- 
tunate fellow, and I trust you will take no ex- 
ceptions, for any one can try a dog case.’ I 
waited a little, and then I said: 

*¢*T propose to prove to your honor that Jim 
was not in town the day that Styles claims his 
dog was stolen.’ 

Thereupon I called the five witnesses. They 
all told the same straf€ht story, and as the last 
one left the stand the Judge said : 

* ¢ This case is dismissed,’ and Jim started off 
with his wife and children and comrades in high 
glee. Just as some of the bystanders were con- 
gratulating me upon my success and advising 
me to join the bar I called to Jim, who was 
going down the steps, and I said : 

ne k here, you black rascal, go and get 
that dog and bring it back to Styles at once, and 
I will stand the racket.’ 

* Jim turned, rolling up his eyes in dismay. 

*** None of that,’ said I. ‘I saw you lead off 
the dog. I want tosee you leading it back right 
away. 

“Brown, the opposing counsel was on his 
feet in a minute, his face white as a sheet; but 
before he could speak I said : 

**¢ Jim was very fortunate in his witnesses. 








Had he called me my testimony would have | 


convicted him at once. I think we are even 
now) Mr. Brown; good day !’ 

*** Good-day, sir,’ said Brown. 
mad enough to drown me, and that was natural 
enough ; a fellow don’t like to have another get 
the better of him. I don’t myself.” 


ESTRAYS. 

—Passine around the hat is one way of get- 
ting the cents of the meeting. 

—A rouné married man whose house rent is 
paid by his mother-in-law alludes to her as his 
darling pay-rent. 

—A WAG suggested that a suitable opening 
for many choirs would be, ‘“‘ Lord have mercy 
on us miserable singers.”’ 

—THE clothes communion Baptists are those 
who meet together to compare dress finery.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 

—PatTTI says it is her ambition “ to live quiet- 
ly and sing to the poor.’”’ Her system of grati- 
fying this ambition is to take mighty good care 
that by the time people get in where they can 
hear her sing they are very poor.— Boston Post. 


- DOROTHEA. 


GHE GENTH ROUND-ROBIN ROVEL 
16Gmo., $1.00. 


**The story of it all is told with a brightness and 
cleverness which at times almost flash into brilliancy, 
and the book is one to fill out a leisure hour very pleas- 
antly, though with nothing more than pleasure pure 
and simple. That, however, is something to be thank- 
ful for.’*—Literary World. ‘ 

**A bright little novelette.*’—N. Y. Times. 

** A fascinating story.’’—Boston Times. 

**One of the most charming of the Round-Robin Se- 
ries yet published. ’’— Yale Courant. 
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George.—Lawn Tennis? aw, yes, I should think it might be very nice—if it was’nt for 
the weally unbecoming costumes of the men—and the exercise required—and, after all, you 


| know, it’s rather too much like doing something. 














A. Skin of Beauty isavoy Forever 
Dr. T. Fetix GourRAuD’s 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier 


een Pak Mai, 






tion. It has 
thirty years aud 
é ears an 
@ is so armies 
we ee it to be 
sure 
> Yation is pep. 
erly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL aS 
Leantifies the Skin 


y? y NSS as the t harm- 
Sul of all the skin ———” One bottle will last 
six months, using itevery day. 

MME. M. B, T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop’r., 
No, 48 Bond Street, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States. 


ARNOLD. 
CONSTABLE & Co. 


Imvorters Jobbers and Retailers of 





Silks, Fine Dress Goods, Laces, 
Embroideries, India Shawls, Cos- 
tumes, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Outfittings, 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
etc. Also, 


CARPETS UPHOLSTERY, 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS ETo. ETo. 


The Capitol, Government Buildings and White House at Washington | Broadway, Corner (Sth Street, 





— ARE FITTED WITH—— 





Nearly every store on Broadway and residence on Fifth Avenue, New York 


City, has them. 


Made to suit all sized windows and all sized purses. 





They are very generally used throughout the United States, 


More and higher awards, f 


larger popularity and heavier sales than any other roller. 





Sold by the Trade Everywhere. 


SIMPLE---DURABLE---EVERY ROLLER WARRANTED, 


S. HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N.Y. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Thousands are in daily use by 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, editors, 
merchants, etc., etc. Send 3-cent 
stamp for elegantly illustrated 36- 
page catalogue to 

THE POPE MFG. CO., 
340 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WIESE ROOTS 


MODERN HOUSE-PAINTING. 





| 3 pages, letter press. Illustrated by twenty colored 
Lit phic Plates, exhibitin, 


**Its author—whom we take, from internal evidence, 


to be a Philadelphian—tz to be congratulated on having 
achieved areal success. '*—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


JAMES RB. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 





CATSKILLS... : 


This new and beautiful Hotel will Tyne 20th. 


Address all communications until June ist, — _* -! 


C. W. Squires, Manager, 


P.O. Box, 137 Albany, N.Y. 
After June ist, Woodstock, Ulster Go., N. Y. 


END $1.50 FOR SAMPLE DOZEN UN- 
mounted Cabinet-size Pho hs for Art Al- 
bums and catalogue of over 3700 5 
RAPH Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





sub: 
ULE PH 
338 Washington Street, 





5Qes CHROMO CARDS, New & Artistic | 
on,im case 10c, Acknowledged best sold, 


Album of Samples 25c. F, W. Austin, Fair Haven Conn. 





up. R. & J. BECK, Philad’a, Pa, Send fi 


or 





Choice Chromos, with name, in fancy case, 10c. Set 
of samples 6c, VANN & CO., Fair Haven, Conn. 





| == " - oe Soe om 
INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


QVERLOO MOUNTAIN H0US,. 


<u use of color in the 
Exterior and Interior House-Painting. One oblong 
quarto volume, handsomely bound in cloth ; price, post- 
paid, $%. Colored Miniature on application. 


INTERIORS and INTERIOR DETAILS. 
52 Large Quarto Plates, showing interiors and interior 
fittings of dwellings and stores. With descriptive letter 
press, notes on wood-finish, &c. One large quarto vol- 
ume, handsomely bound in cloth; price, postpaid, $7.50. 


Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing 


4 letter press. 33 full- lates and 33 wood- 
cuts. 1 large 8vo vol. oblong cloth $2.50. 


Modern Architectural Designs and Details. 


80 finely Lith phed Plates of Moderate cost Dwel- 
lings rr their Details in Modern Styles. Price, post- 
pa . 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


wr. TD. COMSTOcE, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 
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mMmaAayD: 

Send for 
Circular to 

-‘N H.RECLINING CHAIR Works. New Haven. Ct. 


UNIVERSAL PATTERNS 


The Best Fitting Patterns in the World! 


AWARDED THE MEDAL OF EXCELLENCE AT THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


THE UNIVERSAL FASHION 00., 


22 West 14th St., N. Y. 


> = | . Agencies appointed where not already represented. 
Amateurs, with | | 
Photographic Outfits oh {inci gio 
catalogue. 





SOLICITOR OF PATENTS. 
CHAS. J. Goocn, St. Cloud Bui 


otic, Reliabie, spromptservico, Moderate ¢c 





Washington, D.C. 
d in patent 
harges. Good | 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No, 816 Chestnut St. 
PuiLavecPuia. 


Pictures of every char- 
acter. Engravings,Pho- 














togra hs, High-class 
Oo aintin; Saul- 
sitely colo hoto- 


gr. A Tasteful 


GROUPS, including 
two lovely children, 


life-size, for lawns. 
Cireulars on applica- 
tion. 
Mirr« 


o\ 


) 257040 INCH-. 
2. cEND FOR 









press of the best Can- 
dies in America, put up elegantly and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address, 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


French-plate | 
ors. 


| Salesroom: No. 1216 Chestnut Street. 


NEV TORT. 


THE CHICKERING 
Prano 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improve- 
ments. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in power 
and purity, length and sweetness of tone, leave 
nothing to be desired. The Chickering 
SQUARE PIANOS in all the usual styles are 
unrivaled. The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT 
has the justly celebrated patented metallic 
action, which forever prevents the possi- 
bility of atmospheric interference with the 
action of the instrument, and adapts it for 
use in any climate. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LisT. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 


30 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. | 156 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


GEO. W. SMITH & CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ART FURNITURE 


—AND— 
Hardwood Interior Decoration. 


Factory: Powelton Ave., ab, 39th St. 
‘actory: Powelton Ave,, a . PRILAD’A. 





-VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


-— 
Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 
for a retail box by ex- | 





| flicted 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and _ bodily growth of 
infants and children. Givesa healthier and more in- 
tellectual childhood. Restores vitality to all persons af- 
with weakness, nervousness or sleeplessness. 
Promotes good digestion. By druggists, or mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., New York. 

















FRINGES, BUTTONS 
ORNAMENTS, 
PRESS TRIMMINGS, 


LACES, ETC.ETC. Yas 
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